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HOW TO MAKE THE OAT CROP PAY 























| 
FALL SEEDING, USE OF HOME-GROWN SEED, THE FORMALIN TREATMENT FOR PREVENTING SMUT, AND RATIONAL FERTILIZATION WILL GO FAR TOWARD MAKING OATS |} 





ONE OF OUR BEST PAYING CROPS. 








ed, it is well to take thought as to whether it has been profitable 


OW that the oat crop practically throughout the South is harvest- 
iN 
\ and, if not, what steps may be taken hereafter to make it so. _ et, this danger is no longer serious. 


fall oats,as ordinarily sown, are sometimes winter-killed; but now that || 
excellent machines for sowing oats in the open furrow are on the mark- 
The best of these open-furrow |) 


The Progressive Farmer has steadily maintained that oats may be made _ drills is drawn by one horse, is adjustable, plants three rows of oats at 
one of our best paying crops, and the evidence to sustain this position a through down the cotton middles, and may be used after the first or |/ 


is steadily increasing. However, that 
this may be generally true it is essential 
that a few important details be looked to. 

First of all, it is important to remember 
that anywhere in the Gulf States, Geor- 
gia, and the larger part of the Carolinas, 
it is only the fall-sown oats that pay the 
profits. During thirteen years of experi- 
mental work the Alabama Experiment 
Station found spring-sown oats averaged 
16.5 bushels per acre, while fall-sown oats 
averaged during the same period 36.1 
bushels. This difference of 19.6 bushels 
per acre, or considerably more than 
double, surely should lead us all to make 
up our minds now that in future all our 
oats will be fall-sown. It is true that in 


the northern third of the territory named 








second picking with little or no damage |} 
to the cottoncrop. Other points that must |! 
be looked to are theuse of Southern-grown |} 
seed; the formalin treatment for the pre- || 
vention of smut; rational fertilization; and | 
following the oat crop with a crop of leg- 
ume hay. When these few essentials have }) 
been looked to there can be no valid reason |} 
why oats should not be one of our best | 
paying crops. | 
Later we shall discuss all these points in | 


detail; but now that the crop has just been | 
Locating and Grading Roads _ . harvested we believe the time ripe for call- | 


Menace of the Mixed Races. ing attention to these things, that they may || 
Seasonable Suggestions From be provided for in future. In the mean- | 
H time, if any Progressive Farmer readers || 
— ef see * @ 8 observed all the rules laid down and failed || 
Summer Care of Poultr to find the oat crop a paying one, we'd || 
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be glad to hear from them. ; H 
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25 Cents 
for the 
Balance of 
the Year, 


For 
New Subscribers 
Only 





Every enterprising, pro- 
gressive farmer in a neigh- 
borhood helps every other 
enterprising progressive 
farmer and the more of 
them there are the better 
it is for the neighborhood. 


Take any neighborhood 
where all the farmers read 
The Progressive Farmer 
every week and you'll find 
keener rivalry as to who will 
have the finest crops, the 
best kept fields, the prettiest 
homes, the most up-to-date 
farming equipment and ma- 
chinery and the most labor- 
saving conveniences for their 
wives. 


Now, Brother Reader, we 
want you to help us make 
your neighborhood a “Pro- 
gressive Farmer” neighbor- 
hood—a neighborhood of 
progressive farmers. That 
is why we are making 
this special ‘“‘Get Ac- 
quainted’’ offer of only 
25 cents for the balance 
of the year, or to Janu- 
ary, 1915. 


We don’t ask you to do this 
work without reward. We have 
many useful and desirable arti- 
cles that our readers can select 
as a reward for sending us a 
club of two or more new trial 
subscriptions, or, if you prefer, 
we will extend your own sub- 
scription three months for a 
club of two new trial subscrip- 
tions, or we will give you a six 
months credit for a club of four 
and a full year’s credit for a 
club of eight. 


We Want 30,000 


In 30 Days, 
From July 1 to Aug. 1. 


Won't YOU Help Us to 
Get Them? 


Show this paper to your 
neighbors and tell them 
about this great 25-cent offer. 
They will be glad to give 
you a quarter for their trial 
subscription, and will appre- 
ciate your telling them about 
it. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 














Tat PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR_ SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE, ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 








can 
A club of three 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec, 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, ‘ 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as &@ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,’”” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always eddress their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














EDUCATION SPECIAL NEXT WEEK 


As previously announced, our issue of next week will be 
an Educational Special, devoted largely to a discussion of ways 
and means for making our rural educational system of the 
greatest possible service. To all readers who are anxious to 
see the stigma of illiteracy in the South removed, this issue 
will be of surpassing interest. 


CLOVER-VETCH SPECIAL AUGUST 1 


Our issue of August 1 will be a big Clover-Vetch Special, 
and we are already prepared to say that it will be one of the 
best issues of the year. Clovers and vetches, crops that grow 
in the winter and make your land rich, are going to mean our 
economic salvation. 





They mean dollars and cents to you, and | 


in this issue men who know will tell of how they have madea | 


success of them. Cash Prizes of $5, $4, $3, and $2, with pay- 
ment at regular rates for all others published, will be paid for 
clover-vetch experience letters for this issue. All letters must 
be to the point, and should reach us not later than July 15. We 
will also pay for clover and vetch pictures that are GOOD. 














One ER ducatinnal Directoarw 
Our Educational Director + 
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AN ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Art, 
Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Con- 
servatory of Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 
g trained instructors. Takes only 100 boarders and teaches the individual, Unsur- 
passed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Electric lights. Excellent 
table. Good Gymnasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 

ball. Write for our catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A., LL. D., President. Raleigh, N. C. 


Queen’s College | 


Charlotte, N. C. 


An Institution of High Standard and Estab- 
lished Reputation. 








New Buildings—Perfect 
Accommodations 


Able faculty of twenty-two. Standard college 
courses leading to B. A. degree. Laborator- 
ies, Library, Gymnasium, Preparatory De- 
partment. School of Music especially well 
qualified. Art and Expression courses. 


Five Modern Buildings as nearly fire-proof as 
possible. Dormitories with private baths, 
large closets, ample light, good ventilation. 
Water, gas, electricity, street car service. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 


Strongly Christian in influence. _ Develop- 
ment of Christian character sought as care- 
fully as the training of mind and body. 
Board and tuition $300. 


For Catalogue address 


John L. Caldwell, M.A., D.D., Pres., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Train You for Business 





There is room and a good salary in the Banks and 
big business houses of the South for “*MASSEY” 
graduates. {f you wish to succeed, we will train 
you for business sothorougbly that when you grad- 
uate you will have no trouble in getting a eituation 
paying from $75 to $100 per month, 

We have trained 25,000 young people. Why not 
you? Expenses low. Write to our nearest college for 


SPECIAL RATE, CIRCULAR B. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
CoLuMBUS, GA. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Houston, TEx. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President 
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CRESSIVE 


HAVE | 2 === 
YOU 
A 
Progressive 
Farmer 
Binder? 


This is the end of a volume 
(January 1 to June 30, 1914) and 
contains an index of the most 
important articles published 
during the six 
The next volume will 
consist of all issues from July 
1 to December 31, and the index 
will be printed in the last issue 
in December. 








preceding 
months. 


You should file away every 
copy of The Progressive Farm- 


er for future reference. There 
is something in every issue that 
you will want to refer again. It 
may be about the fertilization 
of your fields or the cultivation 
of your crops, or about the care 
and handling of your livestock 
and poultry, or you may want 
to refer to some advertisement 
telling about Farm Machinery, 
Gas Engines, etc.; in fact, there 
are hundreds of articles you 
would like to refer back to 
from time to time. 


Get a Progressive Farmer 
Binder and file away every pa- 
per as soon as you receive it. 


These Binders have good stiff 
board covers, bound with cloth, 
with the name of The Progres- 
sive Farmer printed on - the 
front cover in gold. They are 
made to hold a full year’s issue 
—52 copies. 


The price of the Binder, post- 
age paid, is 50 cents. 


The price of The Progressive 
Farmer one year, with a Binder, 
is $1.40. 


Or, we will send you a Binder 
free as a reward for sending us 
a club of three new 25-cent trial 
subscriptions. Address, 


The Progressive Farmer 











CLAREMONT COLLEGE, HICKORY. 


For Girls. Location and health record 
unsurpassed. Fine Course of Study. Ideal 
School for farmer’s daughter. Help offered 
worthy girls. Write at once for illustrated 
catalogue. $ 

















For U.S. Meat In- 
Wanted Men wescee 
ay a gO“ ay RRS AS 


S. Field Service; as 
U. S. Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are eli- 
gible to examinations for such positions. Fine 
salaries, Great opportunities for Successful Practice, 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision, 
Established 22 years. Thoroughly equipped. Facul-+ 
ty of 16 instructors. Write for partic 

‘ ETERDNARY COLLEGE 

8118, Davidson Street Lndianapolis, Indiana 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOG TERRE HAUTE is. 





If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe. 
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Bs Timely Farm Suggestions 


gs By TAIT BUTLER 














Humus Aids Greatly in Preventing 
the Formation of Soil Crusts 


READER writes: “When the soil 

mulch is made then the rain comes 
and the ground cements over—the 
ground has not been worked too wet. 
How may this crust-forming be pre- 
vented?” 

We know of no way by which this 
crust-forming can be prevented en- 
tirely. Clay and clay loam soils are 
most likely to “crust over” quickly af- 
ter a rain. Sandy soils and those ex- 
ceedingly well filled with decaying 
vegetable matter or humus suffer less 
from this trouble. But as we have 
pointed out in one of the articles on 
the soil mulch, even sandy soils tend 
to crust, and a mulch on the top, of 
pure sand, settles down together and 
allows a more rapid loss of moisture 
than a fresh mulch of the same sort. 

The only way to lessen this dispo- 
sition of the soil to run together and 
form a crust on the surface after a 
rain is to increase the humus-forming 
materials in it. Turn under legume 
crops, stable manure or any other 
vegetable matter. Most of our soils 
meed a very large amount of this 
matter worked into them. The aver- 
age man seems to think if he turns 
a crop under once in five years that 
ought to be enough. It will be, when 
we once get the soil well supplied 
with decaying vegetable matter and 
maintain a proper system of crop ro- 
tation with a larger amount of live- 
stock to furnish stable manure; but 
for the next five years nearly all 
Southern soils ought to have a crop 
turned under every yedr. We have 
mot yet begun to appreciate the im- 
portance of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter in our soils, nor have we any idea 
of the amount of such material neces- 
sary to replenish the supply of humus 
which our cropping system and our 
climate has depleted from our soils. 

When we get the idea of “feeding 
eur soils with a shovel instead of 
with a spoon” we may then get them 
in a condition to reduce the tendency 
to crust and run together after a 
rain. 





Feeding Oat and Vetch Hay 


READER wishes to know: 1. The 

value of oat and vetch hay (mix- 
ed), when Bermuda grass sells for 
from $12 to $16 per ton, and if there 
is any reason why such hay should 
not be baled. 

2. With such hay, the oats being 
cut in the dough stage, could the 
grain feed be reduced when feeding 
hard-working mules? 

3. What additional feed will have 
to be added for dairy cows? 

1. Without knowing the propor- 
tion of oats and vetch in the mixed 
hay, it is not possible to give a com- 
parison of the value of this hay with 
Bérmuda grass hay, but assuming a 
certain proportion of each, we could 
make a comparison, because we have 
data showing the digestibility of oat 
hay and of vetch hay. Henry, in his 
“Feeds and Feeding,” gives the di- 
gestibility of “oat and vetch” hay, but 
does not state the proportions of oats 
and vetch. 

Below we give the digestible nutri- 
ents in 100 pounds of Bermuda grass, 
eat, vetch and oat and vetch hays, 
according to Henry: 

















Pro- | Carbo- 
Hays tein {hyd’tes Fats 
lbs Ibs Ibs 
Berrauda grass___-__-- 6.4 44.9 1.6 
oe 4.7 36.7 4.7 
. <a 40.7 1.6 
Oat and Vetch _._..._-- 8.3 35.8 1.3 





It is safe to state that oat and vetch 
hay (mixed half and half) is the equal 
of first-class Bermuda hay, and prob- 
ably superior to it if the oats are cut 
in the late milk or early dough stage 
of the grain. There is no reason, so 
far as we know, why such hay should 
not be baled, and in fact, we know 
that such is sometimes done. 

2. The amount of grain could not 
be very much reduced in feeding this 
oat and vetch hay to hard-working 
mules. If the vetch forms a large 
part of the hay, then some less grain 
could be fed. The oat straw reduces 
the feeding value of such a hay to 
very nearly that of good grass hay. 
It is richer in protein, but not far 
different in other nutrients. 

3. The answer to question No. 2 
serves as an answer to No. 3. The 
dairy cows will need about the same 
additional feeds as when getting any 
other good hay. In other words, oats 
and vetch form merely a good hay, 
and the grain in the oats do no more 
than balance the oat straw or stems. 





Analysis of Cowpea Hay 


READER writes: “In your paper 

dated May 16, 1914, you give the 
analysis of the cowpea hay as fol- 
lows: Protein 5.8 per cent, carbohy- 
drates 39.3 per cent, and fat 1.3 per 
cent; nutritive ratio, 1:7.4. This is 
the same analysis as-given in Henry’s 
‘Feeds and Feeding.’ Isn’t that analy- 
sis incorrect? I thought the nutritive 
ratio in peavine hay was about 1:4, or 
higher in protein than clover hay.” 

The amount of digestible protein 
in cowpea hay as given in Mr. Mil- 
ler’s article in our issue of May 16, 
1914, is evidently an error. 

The copy of Henry’s “Feeds and 
Feeding” before us (Eleventh Edi- 
tion) does not give such figures for 
the digestible nutrients in cowpea 
hay, but gives the following: 


Digestible Protein ....0:.ccccsecess 9.2 per cent 
Digestible carbohydrates ...... 39.3 per cent 
DIORA IO: TRE: 6 roc ctc cee oe nee 1.3 per cent 


Even this is a lower per cent of 
protein than given by most Southern 
authorities, and lower than given by 
Smith in his “Practical Stock Feed- 
ing.” 

Perhaps the most generally accept- 
ed per cent of digestible protein in 
cowpea hay is 10.8 per cent. 

Using Henry’s figures (Eleventh 
Edition), the nutritive ratio of cow- 
pea hay is 1 to 4.59. Using the figures 
given by Smith—protein 1.08 per cent, 
carbohydrates 38.6 per cent, and fat 
1.1 per cent, the nutritive ratio is 1 
to 3.8. . 





Bur and Crimson Clover 
LOUISIANA reader _ writes: 
“What is bur clover? Is crimson 

clover the same as our red clover?” 

The most common bur clovers are 
the Southern bur clover, spotted me- 
dic or spotted leaf bur clover (Medi- 
cago maculata), and the California 
bur clover (Medicago denticulata). 

Southern bur clover grows in all 
the Southern States and on practi- 
cally all soils that will grow general 
field crops. It is botanically a close 
relative of alfalfa and melilotus, and 
it has been found that one of these 
inoculates for the others. Or if one 
grows and has nodules on the roots 
the soil is inoculated for the other 
two. It is sowed in the early fall and 
makes its chief growth the latter 
part of February and in March and 
April. 

The seed are generally sold in the 
burs, mixed with considerable trash, 
and 10 to 11 pounds constitute a 


bushel of seed in the burs. Owing to 
the difficulty of saving seed they are 
high-priced as regards the seed re- 
quired to produce a_ stand. The 
amount of seed sowed varies from 
one to four. bushels per acre. The 
smaller quantity will not give much 
clover the first year, but it is a free 
seeder and will soon spread or give 
sufficient seed if scattered to give a 
stand. The seed sell for around $1.50 
a bushel in the burs. 

The North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C.; 
the Alabama Experiment Station, Au- 
burn, Ala., and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 532) 
have issued bulletins on Southern bur 
clover. 

There appear to be a large number 
who think, as our inquirer, that crim- 
son clover (Trifolium incarnatum) 
and red clover (Trifolium pratense) 
are the same. The popular names 
are a little confusing. While they are 
both true clovers they are not the 
same. Crimson ‘clover has a cone- 
shaped, bright crimson head or flow- 
er; while the red clover has a round 
pink bloom or head. Crimson clover 
is an annual plant, that is, the plant 
lives only one season, while red clov- 
er is largely a biennial or lives two 
seasons. Crimson clover makes seed 
in May but does not reseed itself in 
the South. Seed must be sowed every 
fall from late in August to early in 
October according to the location and 
the season. The seed that ripens in 
May and fall to the ground will sprout 
during the summer and except pretty 
well North will be killed by the hot 
dry weather of July and August. It 
makes its best growth in March and 
April and is mature early enough to 
permit of growing a crop of corn. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has 
recently issued two farmers’ Bulle- 
tins, numbers 550, and 579, on Crimson 
clover. Now is the time to write to 
your State Experiment Station and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
bulletins on bur clover, crimson clov- 
er, vetches, alfalfa, and other such 
crops that do best in the South, sow- 
ed in the fall. 





Confusing Fertilizer Formula 


READER writes as follows: 

“In your issue of May 9, page 3, I 
note an article on calculating the val- 
ue of fertilizers. I wish to ask if the 
formulas as given are not confusing. 
For instance, an 8-1.65-2 fertilizer 
should mean 8 per cent of nitrogen, 
1.65 per cent phosphoric acid, and 2 
per cent potash. Instead, you place 
the phosphoric acid first, the nitrogen 
second and the potash third. Sup- 
pose I should ask how much of the 
three elements were contained in a 
5-7-4 fertilizer, how would you know 
whether I meant a fertilizer with 7 
per cent of nitrogen, 5 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 4 per cent potash or 
some other arrangement? MHasn’t it 
been generally understood that the 
first figure represents the nitrogen, 
the second the phosphoric acid and 
the third the potash?” 

We believe there is a general un- 
derstanding with the authorities that 
the order should be as stated by our 
correspondent; that is, the nitrogen 
should be stated first; but as a mat- 
ter of practice it is not generally 
done. Perhaps nine out of ten people 
would say 8-2-2 instead of 2-8-2— 
eight, two, two instead of two, eight, 
two. 

This practice; however, is confusing 
and our reader is right in asking for 
a uniform method of stating the guar- 
antee or analysis of a fertilizer, when 
only the figures are used. The nitro- 
gen should be stated first, the phos- 
phoric acid second, and the potash 
last, as he states. But in looking 





through our files we find that practi- 
cally all our readers who write for 
information regarding fertilizers, 
write 8-2-2 or 10-2-2 instead of 2-8-2 
and 2-10-2. We do not know which 
would cause most confusion, to fol¢ 
low the rule laid down by the authors 
ities or to follow the rule of the userg 
of fertilizers—the farmers. The fact 
that the per cent of phosphoric acid; 
is usually larger than that of nitro4! 
gen prevents a large part of the cons) 
fusion which might otherwise arise,| 
but if all would follow one plan it 
would do away with all such trouble,! 





Feeding Value of Oats Cut at 
Different Stages 


READER asks “The difference in 

the feed value of oats fed in sheaf} 
when ripe, and when cut green, of 
when the grain is in the milk stage,| 
and fed as hay.” 

There is probably more nutriment 
in the ripe sheaf oats, but the stock 
will not eat all the straw and probas! 
bly as great or greater feed value ig! 
obtained when the oats are cut for 
hay while in the milk stage. | 

We have data showing the digesti< 
ble nutrients in oat hay, oat grain 
and oat straw, and assuming that 
there is a pound and a half of straw 
for every pound of oat grain the fol< 
lowing table shows the digestible nu< 
trients in 100 pounds of oat hay and 
ripe oats in the sheaf, according to 
the data in Henry’s “Feeds and Feed 
ing”: 





in|Carbo- 
Protein hyetee Fats 





Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 


100 lbs. Oat hay___------ 4.7 36.7 1.7 
100 Ibs. Sheaf Oats-_..-.- 4.3 43.3 2.2 














It is seen that on this basis of one 
pound of oat grain to one and a half 
pounds of straw in the sheaf oats that 
the oat hay is a trifle richer in diges< 
tible fats and carbohydrates. The dif< 
ference is slight if the two are eaten 
equally well by the stock; but the oat 
hay is apt to be consumed with less 
waste and we think it is, therefore, 
probably somewhat better than sheaf 
oats. 





The Week’s Work 


HE man who is hesitating about 
whether he will plant soy beans 
and cowpeas for hay should remems 
ber that the dairy cow has said that 
she can produce as much milk from 
about five pounds of cowpea hay as 
she can from four pounds of wheat 
bran. 
* ok 
Again we hear complaints about the 
high price of cowpeas and soy beans 
—so high that some farmers say they 
cannot afford to sow them. If the 
prices of these seeds are too high and 
those who produce them are getting 
too much for them why not grow 
them and get some of this large prof- 
it? No Southern farmer should com- 
plain of the high price of cowpeas or 
soy beans. 
x Oe OX 
We often hear the advice, to ine 
still in the boys on the farm a 
love for livestock. The only way this 
can be done is to give them the care 
of first-class stock and make them 
profitable. 
a 
You cannot fatten a pig or a steer 
with one feed, no more can you make 
a fertile soil by turning under one 
crop of rye, clover, or cowpeas. A 
soil that will only produce 15 to 20 
bushels of corn and 175 to 200 pounds 
of lint cotton must be fed regularly 
every year for several years to make 
it a “fat” soil. Oh yes, one cowpea 
crop turned under will largely in- 
crease the yield and will pay, but it 
must be repeated frequently if a rich 
soil is desired. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








GARDEN NOTES AND QUERIES 


Celery 


ROM eastern North Carolina: 
F “May celery be planted during 

the summer with any success? 
If so, when and what kind?” 

If you mean can celery seed be 
sown in summer, I would say hardly, 
though I do know some who sow the 
seed in June. But that is entirely too 
late to get good plants. My practice 
is to sow the seed in May, and as soon 
as large enough to handle transplant 
them to another bed in rows six or 
eight inches apart and two inches in 
the rows, nipping the tap roots as 
transplanted. This will cause them to 
make a mass of fibrous roots and to 
-be in better shape for the final trans- 
planting the last of August. 

The best way to grow celery in the 
South is in beds after the Baltimore 
method. The land selected is best af- 
‘ter some early crop that has been 
heavily manured, the celery to get 
only commercial fertilizer, strong in 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid and a 
small amount of potash. 

To follow the bed system you will 
need a planting board a foot wide and 
six feet long, accurately squared at 
the ends. In planting, stretch a line 
along one side of the proposed bed. 
Cut notches six inches apart on the 
edges of the planting board. This 
will make 11 notches, starting six in- 
ches from the ends. Set the board 
with the ends square to the line, and 
set a plant at each notch. Then move 
it and set it again, coinciding with 
the plants set, and set another row, 
and so on until the whole bed is set. 
In planting on a large scale, it is the 
practice to leave eight feet between 
the beds to be kept plowed for soil 
for earthing up when’ that is started. 
Keep the bed well cultivated by hand 
until the leaves seem inclined to fall 
over. Then the handling up must be 
done. For this have two twine strings 
about seven or eight feet long, with 
a peg in each end. Stick a peg at the 
end of the first row, and take a turn 
of the twine around each plant in the 
row and stick the other peg on the 
opposite side. Treat the second row 
in the same way. - Then shovel in soil 
between the rows and pack it close to 
the plants to hold the leaves upright. 
Go over the entire bed in this way. 
Do not begin earthing proper until 
the nights grow cool, and then put in 
some soil between the rows so as to 
just keep the growing heart above 
the soil, and carry the soil up six 
inches outside the ends of the rows. 
Continue earthing as it grows until 
late in November or December, and 
when a hard freeze threatens cover 
the entire bed with earth, and then 
cover thickly with pine straw, and 
put corn stalks on top to prevent the 
straw from blowing off. Then you 
can take out the celery bleached 
from bottom to top any time in the 
winter. Planted in this way, with 
eight-foot spaces between the beds, 
you can get as many plants on an 
acre as in single rows and it is far 
easier to earth up the bed than single 
rows. Any of the large seedsmen can 
furnish small plants now for setting 
in beds to grow larger for the final 
transplanting, and it 1s better to buy 
these than to sow seed in summer. 


Pickle Worms 


i fetesed should I begin spraying 

vith lead arsenate for the pickle 
worm on cantaloupes? Can you ex- 
plain where the worms came from in 
1912, when they destroyed almost the 
entire crop in the South? I never 
saw one in 1911, and last year there 
were very few.” 

The pickle worm is the larva of a 
white butterfly, which lays the eggs. 
As soon as these are seen flying 
around it is time to spray. In 1912 
they came from the eggs of this but- 





terfly. Insects of all kinds vary in 
abundance from year to year. Last 
summer we had no_ rose. bugs 


where I live; this summer they came 
in millions, and ate not only the roses 
but the grapes and cherries, and one 
man said they were eating his young 
apples. I saved my grapes by spray- 
ing with lead arsenate scented with 
carbolic acid. They ate the white and 
pale pink roses, but never touch a 
red rose. 
Sowing Turnips 
HIS is from North Carolina: “I am 
covering a piece of land with cow 
manure, where I intend to sow tur- 
nips. Would you put anything more 
on the land than the manure? What 
kind is best for the local market? 
When should they be sown? Should 
they be sown broadcast or in rows?” 
You will make better turnips by 
adding 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
an acre. For the early fall sales the 
Purple-top Milan is the earliest. But 
it soon gets pithy and is not good for 
winter. Seed of this can be sown the 
middle of August, and at the same 
time you can sow seed of the Yellow 
Aberdeen, a yellow turnip that keeps 


spraying with Bordeaux mixture, but 
no sort of spraying will have any 
effect on the wilt disease. 





Crimson Clover 


HIS: is from South Carolina: “Is 
not the time to sow crimson clov- 
er seed when laying by cotton? Is it 
necessary to inoculate it, where it has 
never been sown before? What do 
you think of the bacteria bred in lab- 
oratories? They claim that the germs 
will inoculate the land, and if it is acid 
lime it. They say these germs are 
from Germany, and the company in 
Savannah is under the auspices of the 
Germans. Do cowpeas that are mak- 
ing fine crops need inoculation?” 
The laying by of the cotton will be 
too early for sowing the crimson 
clover seed. In a very exceptional 
season the plants might survive, but 
the chances are against them. The 
best time to sow in your section will 
be about the first picking of the cot- 
ton. The seed will usually germinate 
without any preparation of the soil. 
The bacteria for inoculating clover 
are grown in this country. The one 
called Farmogerm is good, and there 
are other good cultures, but it is not 
necessary to go to Germany for the 
cultures. Clover will not thrive in an 
acid soil, and if your soil is acid you 
should harrow in lime before sowing 
it. You can inoculate seed for a cer- 





*“ENTHUSIASM’”’ 





and influence. 
raise a tremor of interest. 


whelms and engulfs all obstacles. 
tion. 





NTHUSIASM is the greatest asset in the world. 
Single-handed the enthusiast convinces and dominates 
where the wealth accumulated by a small army of workers would scarcely 
Enthusiasm tramples over prejudice and opposition, 
spurns inaction, storms the citadel of its object, and like an avalanche over- 
It is nothing more nor less than faith in ac- 
Faith and initiative rightly combined remove mountainous barriers and 
achieve the unheard-of and miraculous. 
your plant, in your office, or on your farm; carry it in your attitude and manner; 
it spreads like contagion and influences every fibre of your industry before you 
realize it; it begets and inspires effects you did not dream of; it means increase 
in production and decrease in costs; it means joy, and pleasure, and satisfaction 
to your workers; it means life, real, virile; it means spontaneous bed-rock 
results—the vital things that pay dividends.—Henry Chester. 


It beats money and power 


Set the germ of enthusiasm afloat in 





good in winter. Early in August you 
can sow seed of the Long White 
French, a sort of white rutabaga, 
which is one of the sweetest turnips, 
and which can be left in the rows all 
winter without getting pithy. For a 
round purple-top turnip of large size 
the North Carolina Prize is good. 
Better sow in rows and cultivate. 


Nitrate of Soda on Cantaloupes 


HEN and how much. nitrate of 
soda should be applied to canta- 
loupes ?” 
Here we apply about a tablespoon- 
ful around each hill just as they start 
to run, and cultivate it in. 


Mushrooms 


AN you explain to me how one can 

distinguish the edible mushrooms 
that grow in the woods from the 
poisonous fungi?” 

As a rule it is always well to avoid 
any fungi growing in the woods. The 
common edible mushroom does not 
grow in the woods, but-in the open 
pastures where horses. and mules 
graze. It is rather difficult to de- 
scribe the various kinds that are safe 
to eat. The one in general use and 
and the only one cultivated is Agar- 
icus Campestris. Avoid all mush- 
rooms that grow. from a sheath -at 
the ground. The common edible 
Agaric can be peeled, while few pois- 
onous ones can be Some say that a 
poison one will blacken a silver 
spoon, but this is hardly a safe test. 
Better get some mushroom spawn 
and grow sonie in a mild hotbed, and 
then you can get acquainted with the 
true edible sort. 


Spraying Watermelons 


HAT shall I use for spraying 
watermelons to prevent blight?” 
The leaf blight can be prevented by 





tain area and get the soil inoculated 
and can then use that soil on other 
land. 





Growing Peas 


ESTERDAY, on my farm, the dis- 
cussion arose as to which is the 
most profitable, raising peas for seed 
or for hay; how many peas to the 
acre is considered a good crop, and 
if there is a machine on the market 
for picking peas. The farmers in this 
section (Georgia) pick very few peas 
on account of the labor being used in 
the cotton picking. Hence we are 
not familiar with these questions.” 
Whether it is more profitable to 
grow peas for seed or for hay, will de- 
pend on the farmer and his methods 
of farming. If the idea is to raise peas 
and make hay of them,and sell the hay, 
I would say that that man had better 
raise them for seed and return the 
vines and hulls to the land and thus 
prevent the loss to the soil that would 
occur from selling the hay. On the 
other hand, if a man is farming in an 
improving rotation, and is feeding all 
the roughage on the farm to cattle, 
and saving and returning the manure 
to his land, I would say that making 
the hay willbe best for that man, es- 
pecially as there is a machine that 
will clean out the peas from the 
mown hay, and he can still have peas 
and hay, too. It is true that there is 
a machine that will harvest and clean 
the peas from the rows of peas left 
to ripen, but the manufacturers of 
this machine do not seem to want to 
sell it, as they do not advertise it, 
though I have told them that I am 
getting daily inquiries in regard to it, 
and do not propose to continue to be 
their advertising agency. Parties 
whom I have told the address of the 
manufacturer report that they cannot 
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get a reply to their letters in regard 
to the machine. Therefore, I shall 
refer no one else to them. The ma- 
chine is all right, but if the makers 
do not want to sell it it is their busi- 
ness, not mine. The Koger thresher, 
made at Morristown, Tenn., will clean 
out the seed from the cured hay per- 
fectly and will leave the hay in good 
shape for feeding. How many peas 
will be a fair crop an acre is rather 
a difficult question to answer. Some 
varieties make more seed than oth- 
ers. The early bush varieties, as a 
rule, make more seed than the late, 
running sorts, but none of the cow- 
pea family is a heavy seeder. The 
crop, then, may be from 10 to 25 bush- 
els an acre, and not often as much 
as 25 bushels. So far as the benefit 
to the land is concerned, the mere 
growifig of peas and taking the whole 
crop off the land and selling it will 
never improve the soil. If you are 
seeking soil improvement through 
the help of the peas you must use them 
either as manure direct for the land 
or by feeding them and returning the 
manure to the land that grew the 
crop. You can run land down by 
growing peas and selling hay as fast 
as with any other crop, faster than 
with cotton. Hence the gathering 
and selling the seed only, and leaving 
the vines on the land will be more 
profitable to the farm and farmer 
who does not feed stock than making 
and selling hay. 





Smut on Oats 


LEASE tell me what is the matter 
with the enclosed head of oats, and 
how to prevent it ?” 

We have often told how to prevent 
smut in oats. The head sent is com- 
pletely covered with the black spores 
of the smut fungus, every one of 
which will answer as a seed to make 
more next year. There are several 
ways of treating the seed to prevent 
it. One is to soak half an hour in wa- 
ter kept at a temperature of 135 de- 
grees. Another is to make a solution 
of formaldehyde, one pound to 20 gal- 
lons of water, and soak the seed in 
this and then, dry for sowing. Where 
smut has been in the field the black 
spores will get attached to the grain 
and make more the next year, and 
hence it is important to treat the 
seed. 





Watermelons in Corn 


| ervey need friend sends a clip- 
ping from a so-called farm paper, 
in which the writer advises the grow- 
ing of watermelons in the corn field 
and putting the seed in with the corn 
drill. My advice is that if you want to 
grow watermelons prepare a patch es- 
pecially for them,°’and plant in well 
manured hills. You might get a few 
inferior melons in the corn field, but 
at the expense of the corn. 





Suckers on Corn 


| acl some corn that is making 
suckers. Should they be pulled 
off ?” 

No. The pulling of suckers will do 
more harm to the corn than the suck- 
ers will if left on. In fact the prolific 
varieties of corn very commonly 
make ears on the suckers. Pulling 
suckers is worse than a waste of 
labor and time. 





UP-TO-DATE MILKMAN * 


“What are you giving your cows now in 
the way of galactagogues?" asked the Ire 
vington professor of the milkman, 

“Oh,” said the milkman, who has just 
been graduated from Purdue and is not to 
be stumped by any Butler College pedago- 
gue, “their sustenance is wholly of vegeta- 
ble origin; rich in chlorophyll .and opulent 
in butyraceous qualities.” 

“A pint if you please,’’ said the professor. 

“Git up,” said the milkman.—Exchange, 





One thing among a good many others that 
gives The Progressive Farmer value is the 
fact that it is always conservative in what 
it says, and carefully avoids being sensation- 
al and leading its readers into a whole lot 
of visionary experiments which do not suit 
our soil and ciimate. When we have such 
@ paper in the South, what is the sense in 
taking agricultural papers published in dis- 
tant sections of the country, many of them 
being nothing more than advertising 
schemes, being supported by people who 
reap a rich harvest from the public, secur- 
ing money for which they give no adequate 
return ?—W, D. Woods, Darlington, S. C. 
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KEEPING THE BOYS ON THE FARM 





Give the Boy Something of His Own—A Personal Interest in 
Things, Encouragement, Responsibility, Self-Reliance, Something 


to Stay on the Farm For 





By Edwin I. Fish! 


HE records of the different labor 
bureaus showed that in the city 
of New York, during January 

and February there were 350,000 men 
seeking employment. During the 
months of December, January and 
February about 50,000 of the immi- 
grants who landed at Ellis Island re- 
mained in the city, thus adding mate- 
rially to the number of unemployed. 
Since January 1 two of the largest 
railroad systems have dismissed 40,- 
000 men from their employ and 
many other companies a number pro- 
portionately large. Such facts as 
these, added to the ever increasing 
cost of living in the cities, should 
make the young man on the farm 
think many times before deciding to 
leave the farm for the more “‘attrac- 
tive” life of the city; yet the exodus 
from the farms continues, with the 
result that the farmer finds it more 
impossible each year to get help to 
work his fields and the unemployed 


. in the city find it equally difficult to 


secure employment at a living wage. 
An Object in Life Is Necessary 


HAT is the remedy? How can 

the boys be induced to remain 
on the farm where they are practi- 
cally independent rather than go to 
the city where their position at best 
is subject to the will of some one else, 
their time at the command of some 
one else, and their salary what some 
one else chooses to pay? What can 
we offer the boys that will have suffi- 
cient attraction to outweigh the al- 
lurements of the city and make farm 
life and farm surroundings seem 
more worth while? I am speaking 
now as a father to fathers, for this 
question must be settled by us at 
home, and not by any ‘“‘commission”’ 
either self-appointed or having gov- 
ernment authority, which has little 
real knowledge of farm life, farm 
conditions or farm boys. 

My experience with boys has shown 
me this: No boy without an object 
in life is satisfied. A healthy, vigor- 
ous boy must have something to do 
out of which he can see some results 
accruing to himself. The time has 
gone by when a father could com- 
mand the services of his sons until 


.they were 21 years of age and give 


them nothing in return but their 
board and clothes. The boys must 
have work—but they must have a fi- 
nancial interest in that work and they 
must have some responsibility for the 
results of their labor. Most of them 
get plenty of labor—there is no lack 
of that. But are they made to feel 
that they have a personal interest in 
their work? Do they know that 
faithful and intelligent labor and the 
practical application of the best and 
most approved methods will put any 
money in their pockets or add in any 
way to their pleasure? Are they en- 
couraged to think and plan and ex- 
periment for themselves or simply 
to obey orders and do what they are 
‘teld to do? 


Don’t Make the Boy a Mere Machine 


HE boy is not a machine. He 

does not want to be bossed—he 
wants to boss something. Give him 
something to boss. Whether it be an 
animal, a bunch of trees or a plot of 
ground, give him something to do 
with absolutely as he pleases—but 
hold him responsible for the results. 
And there you have the two great 
factors that are necessary to hold 
boys anywhere—an interest and a re- 
sponsibility. 

All boys are not alike; they have 
not the same tastes, desires nor tem- 
peraments. Study your boys. Get ac- 
quainted with them. Take them in- 
to your confidence, and they will do 
the same with you. It will be good 
for both to know more of each other. 


One boy may have a decided faculty 
for handling stock, but take no in- 
terest whatever in field work. Make 
him manager—under you—of the 
“livestock department” He will 
grow at least 100 per cent in his own 
estimation just as soon as you give 
him a recognized position on the 
farm. Give him a chance to develop 
along the line which most appeals to 
him. Get him books—the best books 
—on farm animals, their care, breed- 
ing, diseases, etc. He will study them 
—-don’t you doubt it. Place respon- 
sibility on him and show that you 
have confidence in him and he will 
live up to it—he just naturally can’t 
help it. 

And then take that other boy. He 
likes to see things grow. Make him 
manager of the field department or 
the orchard department—whichever 
way his inclinations lead him. Study 
scientific farming with him,—soil 
culture, fertilizing, sprays, seed 


Make the farm buildings as attrac- 
tive as possible. If practicable, have 
all the modern labor savers and time 
conservers. You can at least have 
buildings in good repair and use 
plenty of paint. The boys like to 
have something to be proud of— 
something different from what their 
neighbors have, and a well kept barn 
yard and well painted buildings will 
make a lot of difference in their wil- 
lingness to stay on the farm. 


THE WILKES COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
AGRICULTURAL CLUB 








A Farmers’ Organization That Has 
Been a Power for Good in Its Com- 
munity 


HIRTY years ago there was or- 

ganized in the eastern part of 
Wilkes County, Georgia, what is 
known as the East Wilkes Agricul- 
tural Club. At that time there was no 
experiment station in Georgia and 
there was little accurate information 
about such farm problems as the best 
methods of soil preparation, cultiva- 
tion, fertilization, seed selection, and 
many others which daily confront the 
farmers in their work. It was for the 
purpose of codperating to make field 





HOW IS YOUR WATER SUPPLY? 
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If your well is so situated that you get the seepage from stables and other pol- 
luted places, do not blame the Almighty when members of your family get sick. 
Either move your well or move the centers of pollution. 





breeding, and the thousand and one 
things that enter into modern pro- 
gressive farming. Consult the boy 
as to what he likes best to do and 
give him control of that thing as 
much and as soon as possible. If he 
likes it he will make it go—no doubt 
of it. 


The Business Manager 


ND that boy who likes to “trade” 

and nearly always gets a little the 
best of it—he wants to be a “‘busi- 
ness man’’, maybe. Show him that 
there is more real business on a well 
conducted farm than in 90 per cent of 
the so-called ‘‘businesses” in the city 
and a mighty sight fewer failures. 
Make him ‘“‘business manager’. Let 
him study the markets and the best 
way of disposing of the crops. Give 
him charge of the accounts and let 
him keep accurate and complete re- 
cords of everything done on the farm. 
Explain that he must be able to tell 
you just what the farm makes on ev- 
ery department, every field, every 
productive animal. Give him a desk 
which he can fit up for an “‘office’’. 
Meke him feel the dignity of his po- 
sition. 

I would emphasize the ‘“depart- 
ment” idea and, as far as possible, 
create a rivalry between the differ- 
ent departments as to which should 
secure the greater results from the 
time, money and labor expended. 
Make the boys feel that each one is 
responsible—under you—for the re- 
sults in some particular department. 
They will at once begin to feel that 
they amount to something—and they 
will amount to something. 


tests and to study some of these 
problems that this Club was organ- 
ized. 


The Club was organized on the 14th 
of March, 1884, with 14 charter mem- 
bers, and the membership was limited 
to 24. Meetings are held regularly 
once each month from October to 
June, and semi-monthly from June to 
October. The meetings are held at 
the homes of the members of the 
Club in the regular order of their en- 
rollment. It is'never necessary to 
notify a member that the Club will 
meet at his home, as he has a list of 
the enrollment and knows exactly 
when his time will come to entertain 
the Club. The farmer who entertains 
the Club has a dinner prepared, serv- 
ing only home-raised products at this 
dinner. 

This Club has added much to the 
social life of the community where it 
is located, and the well kept farms 
and the thrifty and prosperous condi- 
tion of the farmers of this community 
show that the members of the East 
Wilkes Agricultural Club have been 
abundantly rewarded for their codp- 
ative study of agriculture. 


The following is a copy of the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of this Club: 


Constitution 


1. The name of this Club shall be the 
East Wilkes Agricultural Club, Wilkes 
County, Georgia, 

2. The object of this Club is the mutual 
and coéperative advancement of agriculture 
in our section by systematic testing of various 
modes of preparation of land for various 
crops; testing various forms of fertilizer, 
crop rotation, and many of the new seeds 
and forage crops being introduced into Geor- 
gia. To coéperate in the general uplift of 
country life as it pertains to homes, schools, 
roads, etc. To encourage and stand for self- 
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sustaining farms by encouraging the produc 
tion of everything on the farm for its con- 
sumption, as far as possible, and to make 
cotton our leading money crop. 


By-laws 


1. No one not actively engaged in farme- 
ing is eligible to membership in this Club, 
and only farmers whose farms are on the 
eastern side of Washington, Gedfgia, can 
join, 

2. Meetings shall be held monthly from 
October to June, and semi-monthly from 
June to October. The meetings shall be 
with the membership in the regular order of 
enrollment and a good dinner of home-raised 
products shall be served at each meeting; 
sugar, ice and coffee being the only pure 
chased products encouraged, 

3. The membership shall be limited to 24, 
Members may be added only by ballot and 
must receive 80 per cent of the votes present. 

4, There shall be no regular dues, no 
membership fees and no rules governing at- 
tendance. 

5. The meetings, while in session, shall 
be dignified and shall be presided over by 
the President, and shall be short, 

6. No whiskey, cards, vulgarity or any- 
thing that would reflect on the dignity of 
the Club or the host will be sanctioned; and 
this last article is only a reminder, 

Adopted March 18, 1884. 

Six other clubs have been organized 
in this county after the plan of the 
East Wilkes Agricultural Club. These 
seven clubs in Wilkes County are 
now showing the importance of crop 
rotations and soil improvement crops, 
and they codperate in every good 
movement for the upbuilding of the 
county, such as county fairs, farmers’ 
institutes, good roads, eradication of 
the cattle tick, breeding of improved 
livestock, and all lines of work that 
are intended to make more prosper- 
ous farmers and a happy and more 
contented people. 

The East Wilkes Agricultural Club 
has never bought supplies or sold 
products as a Club, but members of 
the Club frequently codperate in buy- 
ing seed, fertilizers, livestock, and 
farm machinery. It has never been 
thought best by this Club to go into 
the buying and selling business as a 
club, but prices on seeds, fertilizers, 
ete., are discussed in the Club and 
then groups of members who live 
near each other and who will not 
complain in equalizing any shortage 
of weights in a car of fertilizer, or 
give any trouble about prompt pay- 
ment, get together and order such 
materials as they need. 


The East Wilkes Agricultural Club 
has on its waiting list all of the time 
several applicants for membership in 
the Club, and the Club today is just 
as popular as it was when first ore 
ganized. 

In most communities it would not 
be feasible to have a farmers’ club 
with a membership of 24. Perhaps a 
membership of 12 would usually be 
better, but some kind of a farmers’ 
organization is needed in every come 
munity, first from a social standpoint 3 
second, for studying their farm probe 
lems, and third, for carrying out coe 
Operative plans. 

The East Wilkes Club has a stand- 
ing cormmittee which regularly visits 
the farms of the members. Prizes are 
offered for the best kept farm. The 
experimental test plats on each farm 
are inspected, notes are made on the 
results of these tests and each farm- 
er in the Club takes a keen interest, 
not only in the progress of his own 
farm, but in the progress of the farms 
of all the members of the Club. From 
time to time the farmers enter into 
friendly rivalry in the production of 
the best yield of corn, oats or cotton, 
and each member contributes a small 
amount to be awarded as a prize to 
the winner. 


If a club such as the above was or- 
ganized with 12 members and the 
meetings were held once each month, 
then each member could have the 
pleasure and responsibility of enter- 
taining the club once each year. Any 
farmer can afford to entertain 12 of 
his neighbors once in 12 months. The 
benefits, aside from the social pleas- 
ures, that will accrue to him through 
the codperation with his neighbors in 
buying fertilizers, buying seed, buying e 
farm machinery, and perhaps in buy- 
ing some improved livestock, and in 
coéperation in selling eggs, poultry, 
and other farm products, will proba- 
bly amount to several hundred dollars 
each year for each member of the 


Club. H. E. SAVELY. 
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Presidents of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia State Fairs 


HENRY FAIRFAX, 
President Virginia State Fair, 
Richmond, October 5-9 


Now is the time to make plans to attend your County and State Fair next fall and take along an exhibit—you and 
i We believe also in the State Fair, and would urge our rea 


The dates of these coming State Fairs are as follows: Virginia, Richmond, October 5-9; North Carolina, 
arolina, Columbia, October 26-30; Georgia, Macon, November 3-13. 


in our issue of June 13 on ‘‘How is Your County Fair.” 
preparations for exhibits. 


remium lists and begin makin 
leigh, October 19-24; South 


\ 
| 


JOHN A. MILLS, 
President North Carolina State Fair, 
Raleigh, October 19-24 


J. N. KIRVEN, 
President South Carolina State Fair, 
Columbia, October 26-30 


— wife and children. 


JULIUS H. OTTO, 
President Georgia State Fair, 
Macon. November 8-13 
Read the article 
ers to write at once for their State Fair 





“THE MENACE OF MIXED RACES” 
—MORE COMMENT 


cciemenietnneaillp 


I 
j 
\We Need a Law Such as Mr. Shan- 


non Suggests 

\JN ONE of the recent issues of The 
‘A Progressive Farmer I have seen ob- 
jections raised to the amazing statis- 
tics with regard to the large increase 
of mulattoes on the grounds that the 
increase was the result of the union 
of mulattoes, and that the white man 
is not to be blamed for it. From the 
observations which I have made I 
think the large percentage of in- 
crease of mulattoes and quadroons 
is not the result of the marriages of 
mulattoes themselves, but is brought 
about largely by the unlawful rela- 
tions between white men and Negro 
women. Here in Chapel Hill I have 
seen blue-eyed mulatto children, and 
I would ask if they are the issue of 
two mulattoes only? 

Personally I am a 
with the Southern Negro. He is 
black; he is the victim of circum- 
stances; he has to do some of the 
dirtiest and heaviest of manual la- 
bor; his surroundings are often un- 
sanitary, and he is largely ignorant. 
We owe the Negro whatever we can 
do to elevate him mentally and mor- 
ally, but we do not owe him social 
equality. Whenever a child is born 
to a white father and a Negro moth- 
er, the father is promoting just what 
the Negro is praying for, namely, the 
amalgamation of the races. 

What we need is more statistics, 
more agitation, more publicity, and 
stringent laws requiring the exact 
registration of all births in the 
South, and providing for sufficient 
punishment when these laws are vio- 
lated. A STUDENT. 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I 


Conditions Bad in His Section 


sympathizer 


FTER reading the letters in your 

paper, about amalgamation, I 
take the liberty to write a few lines 
in support of Rev. Mr. 
opinion of the matter. 

I have not traveled to 
extent, and what I have, 
learned very much concerning the 
mixing of the races except in my 
immediate community. . I] am 
to have to admit that it 
practiced here to the extent that 
ought to be intolerable It is a de- 
plorable fact, that a great per cent 
of the mulattoes are not the result of 
mulatto intermarriages 
have a white father 
mother. 

I know men who have a houseful 
of children, his lawful white wife, 
fine looking and intelligent they are, 


Shannon’s 


any great 
[ have not 


sorry 


has been 


but 
and a 


they 
Negro 


and at the same time he is the father 
of mulatto children, one or more. 
The practice does not seem to be on 
the decrease very much. I know of 
some Negro women, full blood they 
are, who have raised a houseful of 
mulatto children and every one of 
them had a white father. I do not 
mean to say that all the mulattoes 
that I know are the direct offspring 
of white men and Negro women. Of 
course, some are the result of imter- 
marriage between mulattoes. But 
if there were not any to be added to 
that number who are the offspring of 
white men and Negro women, then 
instead of increasing, the mulatto 
would decrease. If they did not de- 
crease in number so quickly they 
would grow darker in color, for it is 
not always the rule that two mulat- 
toes, with the same amount of white 
blood in them, marry each other. Of- 
tentimes they marry a full blood Ne- 
gro resulting in very dark children, 
which tends to decrease rather than 
to increase the number of mulattoes. 
I believe whenever mulattoes with 
white fathers cease to be born the 
number will begin to decrease con- 
siderably UO i 5 
North Carolina. 


Ill 
Doesn’t Apply to Talladega County 
O CONDITION is so good that it 


could not be better I am sure and 
certainly conditions pertaining to 
amalgamation of the white and black 
races of the South of which I have 
read much in your paper of late, is 
no exception. 

The Rev. Mr. Shannon’s expres- 
sions are certainly distressing and 
misleading, speaking generally. It is 
time that our men of the South re- 
sent the accusation. 

As an ex-health officer in my coun- 
ty I have had some opportunity to 
investigate along the line of amal- 
gamation. In the two years that I held 
office there was not one report of 
birth sent me giving the father of the 
Negro or mulatto child as a white 
man and the population of the coun- 
ty is about thirty thousand, 
about equal whites and blacks. 

The advice you are giving along 
the line of segregation is spreading 
and both races should encourage 
same and it is my opinion that the 
Negroes who are really in earnest 
for the betterment of their race pre- 
fer it. Your paper 
fessional journals, 


being 


next to my pro- 
is the most appre- 
ciated that reaches my desk. H. L. C. 
Talladega County, Ala. 
IV 
Public Apathy is Appalling 
MCTING your page on the mulatto 


wish to say I’m glad to note the 


interest in the discussion of segrega- 
tion. For many years I have been 
observing the tendency towards 
amalgamation and the curse of it to 
other countries, Ancient and Mod- 
ern. The apathy of the whites, par- 
ticularly in the South, on this subject 
is appalling. Keep up your good work. 
J. & TRAVEL, 


3allston, Va. 





LOCATING AND GRADING OF 
COUNTRY ROADS 


Where Permanency of Work Is an 
Object Great Care Should Be Exer- 
cised in the Selection of Materials 
for Bridges and Culverts 


NE of the most serious wastes in 

connection with our highway 
building is the necessity which is of- 
ten met with of destroying miles of 
gravel or stone road-bed, hardened 
and cemented by years of travel, but 
which is found to be out of line or 
out of level with the requirements of 
the highway as determined by the 
best engineering practice. 

When such a road is too high it 
must be excavated, at a cost consid- 
erably in excess of that of ordinary 
soil or gravel; and when too low, it is 
covered by the new material, with a 
total loss of the original investment. 

The labor expended upon roads 
that have followed the lines of least 
resistance, after the manner of “The 
Path the Calf Made,” may be found, 
when these are relocated according 
to modern methods, to offer but 
slight assistance in the establishment 
of the permanent highway; but where 
they are the ordinary dirt or clay 
trails of many districts we may con- 
sole ourselves with the fact that they 
never represented any very heavy in- 
vestment. The lamentable thing is 
the laying of what should be perma- 
nent construction under strictly tem- 
porary conditions,—the building of 
the house upon the sand. 

Even in the counties where the 
population and the amount of taxable 
property are very small in proportion 
to the road mileage, it should be the 
practice to make any extensive im- 
provements or alterations only after 
securing the advice of a competent 
highway engineer. The 
employment of such an official is 
quite practicable; and the returns 
will be many hundred per cent on the 
outlay. 


temporary 


The loss on bridges and culverts in 
a relocated and graded road is gen- 
erally heavy. Most constructions, 
even if found in fairly good condition, 
are totally destroyed by removal. An 
exception is the corrugated iron pipe. 
When made from high purity iron, 
these culverts are but slightly affect- 
ed by rust, and can thus be rightfully 
classed as permanent improvements, 


but they are also ideal for a tempor- 
ary location, as they suffer no dam- 
age in being dug out and _ relaid. 
Brick, stone or concrete should only 
be employed where the location is 
fixed for all time, and where also an 
absolutely rigid foundation can be as- 
sured. 

In America, we do a vast deal of 
work which has to be undone a few 
years later. We want results, and 
want them quick; as a Nation we 
have the energy and folly of youth. 
It is highly interesting to note the 
vast amount of labor on the farm, 
the highway and in the stores and 
factories which has to be performed 
as a result of earlier errors and mis- 
calculations. We build barns and 
silos and establish a milk route; and 
two years later decide that our cir- 
cumstances or our inclinations are 
better adapted to fruit raising; and 
an expensive dairy plant becomes idle 
and useless. The storekeeper stocks 
up on a line which his customers 
don’t want and can’t use and the 
goods encumber the shelves until they 
are sold at a sacrifice. The manufac- 
turer buys machinery and employs 
experts to affect a minor improve- 
ment in his product, and the next 
year finds the article displaced in the 
market by some totally different and 
superior device. In several directions, 
however, indications may be observ- 
ed of the rule of a maturer judgment. 
We are learning to conserve still 
more valuable things than lumber 
and water-power. The waste of time 
and of labor is beginning to be under- 
stood as sacrifice gf human life. 


B. G. MARSHALL. 
“HOME COMING WEEK” PLANS 





Big Gathering of Old Clemson Men 
Will Commence August 27 

REPARATIONS are going for- 

ward steadily for the big “Home 
Coming Week” which will be held at 
Clemson College from noon of August 
27 to noon of August 31, when it is 
planned to have many hundreds of 
former Clemson students gather at 
the College for renewal of acquaint- 
anceships and a revival and strength- 
ening of affection for their alma 
mater. 

The date for the gathering has just 
been decided upon and President W. 
M. Riggs expects shortly to an- 
nounce definite plans for the activi- 
ties of the week. 

Approximately six thousand men 
have been students at Clemson-Col- 
lege. Every one of them will be in- 
vited to attend “Home Coming 
Week.” 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample coples. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 
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Saturday, June 27, 1914] ; 
DO YOU KNOW THIS FARMER? 


A Picture of a Type That Needs to 
Be Jolted Out of the Rut of Indif- 


ference 


OOD mornin’, Mister Livingston; 
how’s the bankin’ business?” 

“Hello, Hank; the banking business 
is just barely middling; how’s the 
farming business?” 

“Well, I’m mighty feared it aint 
goin’ to amount to so turrible much 
unless I can get a few bushels of corn 
an’ a few bales of hay for the ponies, 
an’ a little side meat an’ a jug of 
molasses an’ some breadstuff fer me 
an’ Caroline an’ the boys. Jist to 
come right straight to the p’int, that’s 
one reason I come to town this morn- 
in’, to see if I couldn’t touch you up 
for about $50 to finish the crop on.” 

“Well, Hank, we'll see about that a 
little later, but I want to talk to you 
about something else first. Do you 
intend to come out tomorrow—Satur- 
day afternoon—to hear Professor 
Tompkins, from the Agricultural Col- 
lege, lecture on corn and hogs?” 

“No, Mister Livingston, I’m orful 
sorry, but I’m afeared I can’t. I tole 
the boys to go out this evenin’ an 
dig a supply of fish bait, an I’d come 
to town an git a set of hooks an 
lines, an we’d go down on Big Muddy 
Saturday evenin’ an try to ketch 
enough of somethin’ to make the 
gravy stink. I think the fishin’ trip 
will do me jist lots of good, for I’ve 
jist simply worked so hard this spring 
that I’ve got a feelin’ kinder queer, 
like I might be takin’ slow fever or 
goin’ crazy, or somethin’ of that 
kind.” 

“That’s too bad, Hank; I was very 
anxious to have you come out and 
hear this gentleman speak. I think 
all of us, farmers and bankers alike, 
need all the instruction and help in 
our business that we can possibly 
get. But, if you can’t attend the 
speaking, won’t you take along this 
bundle of papers and read them at 
leisure times? They contain a great 
deal of good advice and many valua- 
ble suggestions on the handling of 
the farms and flocks.” 

“What air they, Mister Livings- 
ton?” “Well, there’s The Progressive 
Farmer, and”’— 

“Well, I dunno, Mister Livingston, 
we've already got about all the good 
readin’ matter at our house that we 
can say grace over; but still, ’m very 
much obleeged to you.” 

“Oh, yes, Hank, I know, of course, 
that you have that greatest of all 
books, the Holy Bible, and some oth- 
er good books; but I thought perhaps 
you didn’t have all the matter you’d 
like bearing directly upon the subject 
of farming.” 

“Well, jist to be plum plain, I ain’t 
over long on Bible readin’ but we’ve 
got a whole raft of other liter’ture 
that is mighty interestin’, an some of 
it is so excitin’ that it almost makes 
every hair on a feller’s head stand to 
itself.” 

“What is that, Hank?” 

“Well, there’s the Rapturous Hour, 
published at Augusta, Maine; an’ a 
story called The Hydra-Headed De- 
mon of Dead Man’s Gulch, an’ one 
called The Haunted House in Lene- 
some Alley, and one called The 
Blood-curdling Adventures of a Crazy 
Cowboy, an M 

“Hold, Hank, that’s quite sufficient! 
That certainly ought to be exciting 
enough to satisfy the most craving. 
I see that it would be utterly useless 
to try to interest you in so tame a 
piece of literature as a farm paper, 
and I will not press the matter any 
further. But, Hank, if you’re not in- 
terested in the farm lectures nor the 
farm papers, I wish that you’d prom- 
ise me that you'll cultivate a field of 
corn under the direction of Mr. Dav- 
idson, the Farm Demonstration 
Agent, and try to carry out his in- 
structions on hog raising.” 

“Now, Mister Livingston, not givin’ 
you no short answer at all, but I 
hain’t got but mighty little use for 
these here dolled-up fellers that’s go- 
in’ around over the country, spittin’ 


out big words an tryin’ to learn us 
farmers how to farm. I knowed how 
to raise hawgs an’ corn when this 
young feller Davidson was jist. a bit 
of a shirt-tail boy. He’s been foolin’ 
around Lum Harper’s an’ Newt Rus- 
sell’s for the last three years, an’ yit 
I hain’t noticed that he’s made them 
very rich.” 

“That’s just exactly what I was 
itching for you to say, Hank; to my 
certain knowledge, neither Lum Har- 
per nor Newt Russell has bought a 
bushel of corn or a pound of meat in 
three years; and each of them has 
several hundred dollars on deposit in 
this bank; while you frankly ac- 
knowledge that you haven’t a nickle 
to your name, and you are out bright 
and early this morning trying to bor- 
row a little money with which to buy 
meat and corn. Now, please tell me 
how you account for these things?” 

“Well, you see, some men is jist 
simply a whole lot more luckier than 
others. It jist so happened that Lum 
Harper’s an Newt Russell’s land 
stands dry weather a heap better 
than mine, an’ at the same time it 
Stands wet weather a whole lot bet- 
ter, an’ the weeds an’ grass ain’t near 
so bad on it. That’s the reason they 
beat me raisin’ corn. An’, as for the 
meat, it takes everything I can rake 
and scrape, above the family livin’, to 
feed our six dawgs, without tryin’ to 
keep up a bunch of hawgs that would 
eat their heads off twice over in a 
year. If I had the feed to spare, I 
could raise jist as good hogs as Newt 
Russell.” 


“Hank, I’ve just simply heard 
about all of this talk that I can stand 
for. Moreover, I solemnly swear 
that nary a cent will you get from 
this bank unless you promise me that 
you will cultivate a field.of corn ac- 
cording to the instructions of Mr. 
Davidson. And I could let you have 
the $50 with a much better will if 


you'd agree to go home and burn ev- | 
ery last line of that filthy reading | 


trash that is poisoning the minds of 
your children, kill all six. of those 
mangy dogs, and buy you three or 
four shoats with a part of this 
money.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to make the 
promise about the corn, and I’ll see 
about the readin’ matter 


this ort to be a free country.” 

“It is a free country, Hank, and I’m 
perfectly free to refuse to loan my 
money where there is no prospect 
of repayment; and you certainly 
wouldn’t have gotten a single, solitary 


continental if you hadn’t made me, 


that promise.” 
* * Ox 


Reader, do you know this farmer? 
Of course you do. You know him by 
his slothful droning in the busy hive, 
by his bitter and blatant denuncia- 
tions of the “experts” who presume 
to instruct him, and by the patches 
that are plastered on his clothes and 
the mortgages that are plastered on 
his property. 

Doctors study their medical joure 
nals, lawyers pore over musty legal 
volumes, good farmers studiously pe- 
ruse their agricultural papers, bank- 
ers, merchants, artisans, all classes of 
men, are constantly ransacking every 
possible source of information for 
something that will help them in 
their business. This fellow, and he 
alone, is complacently satisfied; he 
alone knows “all they is to be 
known.” But “where ignorance is 
bliss” perhaps “it were folly to be 
wise.” L. A. MARKHAM. 

Terrell, Texas. . 





Word comes from Kansas that during the 
first six years of prohibition in that State, 
insanity has decreased slightly over 16 per 
cent, or about one in six, as a direct result 
of the greatly decreased use of alcohol in 
all forms. General increased efficiency is 
Claimed all along the line, but it is very 
hard to determine exactly the amount cred- 
itable to prohibition. Good for Kansas. Our 
Own statistical experience satisfies us that 
Kansas is not faking on us. Other States 
will continue to “get wise’ and “get on the 
water wagon” from time to time, and alco- 
holism, like yellow fever and plague, will 
become largely a matter of record.—North 
Carolina Board of Health. * 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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Drink this 
and be refreshed! 


Sip by sip here's pure 
enjoyment—cool com- 
fort—a satisfied thirst 
—a contented palate. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 
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PREVENT 


LOSS and DAMAGE 


to your stock and place caused by failure to get sufficient water 
during the long, hot, dry spells that come with every summer, 


By Putting In Beforehand the Reliable, Inexpensive 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


You know what those hot dry spells mean. Think of 
a well full of clear, cool water at such a time and the wind- 
mill helpless for lack of a breeze—your stock suffering for water. : 

Here is a pumping outfit of great reputation because of its 
capacity for work and because of its long lasting qualities in con- 
tinuous service. It attaches quickly and easily to any ordinary pump 
and can be used in connection with the windmi)] or by itself —so sim- 
ple that the women folks, even a child, can safely operate and use it. It 
makes absolutely certain an immediate and abundant supply of 
fresh, cool water under any weather conditions for all your stock and for 
every purpose for which water is desired. No filling of tanks in advance and 
0 a eat stagnant—you get all the water you want to use just as you 
need it. 

The Farm Pump Engine comes to you. complete, all in one 
crate ready for work. It requires neither belts, braces, special plate 
forms or extras of any kind whatever. Everything 
it needs is with it, even the oil. 

It will pump easily from 370 to 2450 gallons of 
water per hour. It will also drive such machines as 
the washing machine, separator, grindstone, etc. lio 
wonder it’s everywhere in use! 


This Is The Original 
Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine 


The Acknowledged Leader of the Pumping World 


Why neglect completing your farm 
equipment with this most serviceable andj} 
successful Pumping Engine? Youcan save many 
times the cost of one of these Pumpere by putting it 
fn now and getting the use of it. Thousands are in use all over the 
world daily proving their worth. It will give your whole 
the comfort which you owe to them, and save you loss in 
ways. Take it from the experience of others everywhere. 

Cap rely upon it— and the makers stand behind it. 
Wire or write for illustrated Catalog 

No. 17 fully describing this wonder 

performer and giving you just what 

those using them have to say about them. 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Kerosene, G 
62 Palmer St. 








MADISON, WIS. 


When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 





Roof Protection at a low 
cost against Fire, Storm 
and Lightning 


The danger from lightning 
can be avoided, roof fires 
Mever occur, and the weather 
is kept out when your buildings 
are roofed with _ ; 


Kannebers 


Metal Shingles 
“*We Pay the Freight” 


Lightning never damaged a Kannee 
berg shingled roof, because they are 
fire-resisting. Rain, snow, heat and 
cold stay outside. Kanneberg Shingles 
need no repairs, because they resist 
rust, don't rot, crack, buckle, curl, nor 
fall off. Can be laid on low-pitch roofs 
and always look well. Give clean 
cistern water, 

FREE—Send for our big catalog at 
once and you'll SAVE BIG MONEY 
on roofing and you get the best protec- 
tion. Take advantage of our LOW 
FACTORY PRICES. Catalog shows 
many designs and sizes. 

Kanneberg Shingles come singly, 8 
toashect, or in clusters 2 feet by any 
length from 5 to 10 feet. You can put 
them on quick!y. Easy to lay. 

Write for catalog and give dimen- 
sions of roof, so we can show you how 
little it will cost to get perfect roof 
protection for years. 


Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co. 
1513 Douglas Street Canton, Ohio 














Cover 
all your i 
buildings with 


KE-ASPHALT 
oye Tigi aa 


It combines lasting protec- 


tion and real economy. 

Apply it with the patented KANT-LEAK 
KLEET. Write for samples and the Good Roof 
Guide Book 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofin 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 





| good crop 


| to 


| for the farmers : 
| work that is to be wonderfully profit- 





EXTRAORDINARY OFFE 


—_—— 


—30 days 
- : one month’s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.’’ Wa 
will shipit to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODA Y for our big catalog showing 
———— our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at price never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicyclea, 
suncries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equip 1ent and parts for all 
bicycles at h_ff usual prices. A limited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. : E 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 

st Gosts You Nothing to learn what we offer 
you and how we can doit. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. wisi, CHICAGO, ILL. 








does 

Ss Severe Duty—<°st 
phase the steadiness 

of Heer Double Opposed 

Engine. Most econom- 

ical engine on the 
market—fuel, oil and up- 

keep considered. Al- 
ways ready to work, 
Ww and _— > 
rite today for catalog. 

Heer Engine Co.,45ESt., Portsmouth, 0. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 
FROM SUNNY HOME 


Cultivation in Dry Weather—Shaping 
Up the Fields—Care of the Brood 
Sows—Summer Drainage Work 


S THIS is written much of our 

country is yet in the grip of one 

of the worst early summer drouths 

that the section has ever known. 

The advice to 

keep the cultiva- 

tion going is good, 

even if the drouth 

be broken before 

this appears in 

print; for larger 

crops will result 

and a better 

seed-bed for fall 

grains. But if the 

MR. FRENCH drouth continues 

cultivation of the top soil in fields 

where are planted hoed crops will 

mean in most cases a partial crop 

anyway, and in the better class of 

soils it may mean good crops, while if 

we become discouraged and quit cul- 

tivation a complete failure may result. 

So keep up the cultivation and forget 

about the “laying-by” time. There is 

a lot of satisfaction in pulling off a 

under the most adverse 

conditions and to the most of us it 
means far more than satisfaction. 

* * ” 

The farmer must ever be looking 
the future, and the _ future 
holds, I believe, much of promise 
for the forward-looking man, if he ac- 


companies his looking with work that 


means permanent improvement of his 
farm and soil. 

A great work of the next five years 
of our section—a 


able, because of making for cheaper 


| production—is the shaping up and en- 
|larging of fields. 


For some farms 
this may mean only the planting of 
crops in long strips instead of in little 
squares; on other farms it may mean 
the grubbing out of an old fence row 
and thus turning two small patches 
into one decent-sized field; other 
farms may require the more strenu- 
ous work of getting out stumps, and 
weeds, or grubbing off and curing 
galled places. 

Whatever it may be that is required 


ito get our fields in shape to be culti- 


vated profitably with improved tools 
it will be to our interest to do, as fast 
as possible; and the months of July 
and August will bring many days 
when this work may be prosecuted. 
Don’t say the weather will be too hot, 
for we all know that the way to for- 
get the weather is to keep busy. 
x OM 

I want to call your attention for 
just a minute to the road that passes 
your house. I have no doubt but that 
there were many small holes or ruts 
left in the surface of the road when 
the spring rains were over. A mile 
or two of these roads may be made 
smooth and safe with only two or 
three hours work with a shovel and 
pick next Saturday afternoon. Then 


| by the time the rains come again the 


fresh dirt will have become well set- 
tled and the road drag will make of 
the whole strip a fine piece of road. 
One man can fill a lot of small ruts in 
three hours, I know, because I do it. 
a 

If the sows have been selected from 
large litters and are in good condition 
as regards flesh and vitality, when 
ready to breed for fall litters, pigs in 
large numbers may be looked for with 
confidence. I doubt, however, if un- 


| der the best conditions we will be jus- 


tified in looking for such litters as 
Mr. Frank Tomson told about in the 
Breeders’ Gazette a number of years 
ago. The story was of an old farmer 
who went to town Saturday after- 
noon and who before leaving for 
home acquired title to a few more 
drinks than he could well manage. 
When he got home after dark he hap- 
pened to remember that one of his 
old sows was due to farrow that day. 
So with lantern in hand he went to 
look for her and found her in a cor- 


ner of the rail fence with many pigs 
about her. In spite of his condition 
the farmer’s interest in his stock re- 
mained unabated; so he dropped 
down on his knees in an effort to 
count the pigs. He would take up two 
at a time and set them off to one side 
but after they had been counted and 
while he was setting out and counting 
another pair, they would slip back in 
line again. He counted until he was 
tired then went to the house and told 
his wife that old Martha had farrow- 
ed and the Lord only knew how many 
pigs she had, for he had counted 98 
and hadn’t made a beginning on the 
litter. Whether the story be true or 
not doesn’t signify, but it will certain- 
ly pay to have the sows in good 
strong condition at breeding time. 

That many of our folks are plan- 
ning to keep busy all summer is evi- 
denced by the letters concerning un- 
derdrainage that continue to come. 
Answering many, I would advise not 
to use rock drains on flat land, but 
buy the best tile to use on land of this 
character. 

When there is from six inches to 
two feet of fall per hundred feet, 
however, the rock drains, deep down, 
will work all right. Use not less than 
a foot in depth of broken rock, the 
smaller ones in the bottom. Put the 
stiffest clay next to the rocks and 
pack solid before doing the balance 
of the filling. Don’t have any rocks 
come to nearer than 20 inches of the 
top of the land, or the drains will be a 
nuisance in the years to come, be- 
cause of interfering with deep break- 
ing plows. 

x Ok OK 

I expect we had best plant a lot of 
late Irish potatoes, and more than we 
expected to of late cabbage had we 
not considered how badly the drouth 
has used the early crop. I wonder 
too if it would not be a good plan to 
encourage the boys to plant a good- 
sized patch in popcorn. Mighty good 
in cold weather. A. L. FRENCH. 


THE LANDLORD AND THE TEN- 
ANT PROBLEM 


‘A Good Statement of the Landlord’s 
Side of the Case 


HAVE been reading some of your 

articles on landlord and tenant and 
would like to express my views on 
this subject briefly. I have been in- 
terested in farming for about 16 
years, and have had all my work 
done either by renters or by hired 
men paid by the year. 

I am a traveling salesman, have 
been for years. My family lives on 
the farm and I get home two or three 
times each month and can always 
take time when home to see what 
is going on and give instructions for 
the next week or so. 

The greatest problem I have is 
labor, which in this section of south- 
west Virginia is white labor. 

I have had four different men with 
me in the last 16 years. One man 
was with me nine years. He worked 
for part of the crop part of the time 
and for wages part of the time, never 
making me any money nor anything 
for himself. I have always made it 
a rule to get a man with a nice fam- 
ily to work for me. 

Man No. 2 came as a renter, work- 
ing for part of the crop. I furnished 
everything. I soon found I had a 
failure, but had rented for one year 
and toughed it out as best I could. 
I was very much disappointed in this 
man. He had just married and 
started out for himself, and I had 
hoped he would make good and stay 
with me for a term of years. 

Man No. 3 came on the place and 
stayed for three years, working for 
wages. He got tired of farm work 
and moved away to town. 

Man No. 4 came and stayed one 
year, working for wages. He was a 
good teamster, but was careless and 
didn’t care for anything but a mere 
living. 

When he left No. 3 came back and 
has been with me three years, work- 
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ing for wages. I have to hire @ lot of 
extra help, and that expense, with my 
regular man, I find too much for my 
returns. I find that nearly all ten- 
ants and hired men are careless, and 
get more so the longer they stay. 

I find it hard to get the little jobs 
done properly and at the proper time, 
and these little things are very im- 
portant on the farm. 

I find most men want to do just 
as little as possible in order to get 
their time in, and when they stay 
for a few years they don’t want to 
be told how to do anything and want 
to do as they please. 

When I was a boy my father had 
a renter for 15 years. He came on 
the farm with a small family, a team 
and some farming tools and a cow. 
He was a good manager of what 
money he got, was a land skinner, 
and when he left he moved on a farm 
of his own, and now his farm is a 
good spot, showing he knows how 
to improve land. 

I will admit I don’t know what 
course to pursue in order to make 
the most out of my farm. Land in 
this section is worth from $50 to 
$150 per acre, and every farm of 
140 acres means some investment. 

I have improved my land each year 
since I have owned it and find it a 
good idea to improve. 

I think most landlords would be 
willing to give a good tenant a good 
chance if he would show a willing- 
ness to care for things like he should 
and spend his spare time in repair- 
ing anything that needs it. I will 
quote from an article in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by Bay Minette, Jr., 
which I think would solve the prob- 
lem if a tenant farmer would prac- 
tice it: 

“Now if all tenant farmers tilled 
the land and cared for the premises 
as though they were the owners, 
mixed brains, horse sense, and hustle, 
the problem of tenant farming would 
solve itself to the full satisfaction of 
both landlord and tenant.’’ 

I wish every reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that has not done so 
would read Bay Minette’s article. 

If the tenant would consider the 
fact that he is a partner in business 
with the landlord and is getting his 
part of the earnings with no money 
invested—if he would look at it as 
a business man looks at a business 
proposition, and act accordingly, he 
would see that he has a greater op- 
portunity than the landlord, and 
would push ahead and make some- 
thing. 


The great trouble is that tenants 
as a rule are men that only look 
forward to a mere living and want 
to move every year, and will not stay 
long enough at a place to make any- 
thing. BE. B. Ee 

Chilhowie, Va. 





Good Cultivation Beats the Drouth 


T IS a surprise to everybody how 

well certain crops are standing the 
drouth which has been prevailing 
over the Southeastern States for the 
past several weeks. It is worthy of 
note also that crops are standing 
drouth much better than formerly. 
This is due to the fact that farmers 
have learned to plow deeper and give 
their land much better preparation 
before planting, and because they 
cultivate much better than formerly. 
We remember when many farmers 
held the idea that cultivation was 
only for the purpose of keeping 
down grass and weeds, and so gave 
the crops very little cultivation in dry 
weather. Now they have learned to 
cultivate to conserve moisture. Culti- 
vation lately has done much for the 
crops and will do much more if the 
drouth continues. The farmers who 
keep their plows and cultivators run- 
ning will make the best of the drouth 
situation which can be made. In fact, 
cultivation is all important while the 
drouth continues. Stirring the soil 
keeps a dust mulch which will hold 
the moisture. Let every farmer do 
his best in the way of cultivation.—J. 
M. Beatty, in Smithfield Herald. 
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MR. HUDSON’S LESSONS FROM 
THE DROUTH 


“The One Rule to Save Moisture Is, 
Keep the Soil Loose. on Top”—Im- 
portance of Humus, Fall Breaking, 


and Harrowing the Same Day You 
Plow 


OR three successive years North 

F Carolina has suffered the dire ef- 

fects of dry weather during the 

spring and early summer. In fact, we 

have a drouth at some time during 

nearly every year, 

Our recoids 

show that we have 

from 50 to 60 

inches of rainfall 

per year. This is 

amply sufficient to 

grow large crops. 

Then why such 

failures as occur? 

The one answer 

MR. HUDSON is, “Lack of good 

farming.” Good farming is a very 

complicated matter, and embraces a 

proper utilization of much knowledge. 

Two things are of prime importance 

in relation to moisture supply, name- 

ly, how to get water into the earth 

and how to keep it there until crops 

need it. A proper combination of 

several things will do this to a very 

great extent. Let us consider some 
of them. 


The Importance of Deep Breaking 


HE average soil will not take in 

much of the winter and early 
spring rains unless it is opened up 
considerably deeper than the average 
depth of plowing. When practicable 
deep breaking should be done in the 
falland should have a cover crop on it. 
When this cannot be done then deep 
winter, and even deep spring break- 
ing, under proper precautions, will 
prove advantageous. Much moisture 
is lost in the spring because of im- 
proper procedure. If instead of 
breaking as much land each day as 
he can, the farmer would run over 
his whole cultivatable area with a 
disk or other good harrow, the mulch 
produced by it would retain moisture 
so that it could be broken at almost 
any time later, and even after the 
unbroken soil has become dry 
through evaporation the good har- 
rowing will produce a mulch that will 
im a few days catch enough water 
from the subsoil to soften the ground 
for good breaking. Also, in spring 
breaking, the land should be harrow- 
ed the same day it is broken. Other- 
wise much moisture may be lost 
through evaporation. 

In turning under winter cover crops 
many farmers wait too late to do so, 
or turn them under in such a manner 
that one of their most valuable fea- 
tures is lost. It makes the soil drier 
instead of the reverse. Land with a 
winter cover crop on it should be 
broken at the proper time, whether 
the crop has made its full growth or 
not. 


The Great Value of Humus 


ROBABLY most farmers know that 

they can never farm to best ad- 
vantage unless they supply their lands 
with organic matter. One of the 
principal functions of this material in 
the soil is to absorb and retain mois- 
ture. A soil without humus is very 
unsatisfactory, no matter from what 
angle we view it. In times of abun- 
dant rainfall it ts too wet; when the 
rains cease it quickly becomes too 
dry. It packs when moist and breaks 
mto clods when dry. One, day it is 
too wet to cultivate; the next, it is 
too dry. Successful farming, in other 
words, is almost in direct proportion 
to the amount of humus a man gets 
into his soil. The farmer who has an 
adequate supply of humus in his fields 
makes good crops every year in spite 
of drouths and wet weather. 

As to keeping the moisture in the 
soil after once getting it there, the 
matter is very simple—just keep the 
soil loose on top. This means to stir 
as often as is necessary to prevent 
the crusting of the surface. This 
loose dirt on top prevents evapora- 


tion. To do this at the proper time 
after rains requires more horse pow- 
er, and, in many cases, better imple- 
ments than are found on most farms. 
As soon after rains as the surface is 
dry enough to stir, all available 
means should be utilized in getting 
over the fields before evaporation 
proceeds very far. The unthinking 
and unacting farmer usually loses his 
moisture by waiting one or two days 
too long in starting his cultivation. 
Of course, cultivation, in most cases, 
should be shallow, otherwise more 
moisture may be lost than is saved. 

To sum up the matter, we contend 
that farmers who give proper atten- 
tion to (1) deep breaking, (2) a sup- 
ply of humus and (3) a soil mulch, 
make profitable crops in spite of ex- 
tremes of wet and dry weather. This 
is proven throughout the South by 
the best farmers. All through the 
territory covered by Demonstration 
Work, agents are reporting that 
farmers who have given proper at- 
tention to these few fundamental 
principles have good crops, while 
their neighbors, who have neglected 
them, have poor crops and in many 
cases have not even broken their 
lands for spring planting. 

It takes the combined effort of 
brains, knowledge and muscle to 
make ° good crops when _ adverse 
weather conditions prevail. 


W. Raleigh, N.C. C. R. HUDSON. 





Tick Eradication Work in South 
Carolina 


R. W. K. Lewis, inspector in 
charge of tick eradication in 
South Carolina, operating under the 
joint auspices of Clemson College 
and the United States Bureau of An- 


imal Industry, has outlined the fol- | 


lowing plan of territorial distribution 
of the work which has been approv- 
ed by the College and the Bureau. 

The official clean-up work will be 
done in Abbeville, Greenwood, Ches- 
ter, Darlington and Marlboro coun- 
ties, where there are still local prem- 
ises under quarantine. The systemat- 
ized work of tick eradication will be 
continued in Newberry, Fairfield, Ker- 
shaw, Chesterfield, Lee and Florence 
counties, where work was begun last 
season. New work will be begun at 
once in the counties of Lancaster, 
(South of Waxhaw creek), Dillon, 
Marion, Richland, Sumter, and Char- 
leston. Educational and survey work 
will be taken up after July 1 in Edge- 
field, Saluda, Aiken, Lexington, and 
Calhoun. All these operations, ex- 
cept the last named, will go forward 
without any delay. 

The work in this State will be car- 
ried on under the supervision of the 
inspector in charge, Dr. Lewis, by a 
field force consisting of seven veter- 
inarians and 45 agents. There are 19 
agents now engaged in the work and 
it will therefore be necessary immed- 
iately to appoint 26 additional agents. 
These men will be selected by Dr. 
Lewis from the numerous applica- 
tions which have been received from 
Clemson College. 

The plan as announced contem- 
plates using between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, the State appropriation of 
$30,000 plus the contribution from the 
Federal Bureau. If larger funds 
should be available through county 
assistance or increased Federal ap- 
propriation, additional counties will 
be included among those worked this 
year. The bulk of the working force 
will be centered in territory contigu- 
ous to tick-free area. Charleston 
County will be worked in order to de- 
termine and demonstrate the best 
methods of conducting the eradica- 
tion of the cattle stick in counties 
which have no stock law and large 
free ranges. It will be the purpose, 
after cleaning up Charleston County, 
to extend the work into the other 
counties and, working up the State, 
meet the forces working from the up- 
country. Richland County will be 
made an important shipping point for 
cattle and the necessary dipping vats 
will be installed there, with a veterin- 
arian in charge. 


P. A. j 
- A. just 
tickles us all! 
us . 
the men who make it, the men 
who sell it, and, best of all, the 
men who smoke it! Did you 
or any other man ever know of 
any tobacco that just did cause 
such an overflow of happy days? 
Why, it has put the old jimmy 
where it always should have 
been—number one on the smoke- 
joy list! And that’s no idle dream! 


CE ALBERT 


§ the national joy smoke 


is different in its flavor and fra- 
gtance from all other pipe and 
cigarette tobaccos. It is produced 
by a patented process that cuts 
out the bite. 
Yes,sir, youcan smoke Prince Albert 
from sunrise to sunset—and then some 
—and you'll be as cheerful as the 
bright June butterfly in a pansy bed. 
Get wise and go toit like you heard 
ood news from homel Because 
' A. sure will make you jimmy 
pipe joy us? 
Everywhere you go—home or 
abroad—you'll get P.A. Toppy 
red bags, Fee tidy red tins, ioc; 
also handsome pound and 
half-pound humidorsa, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Copyright 1914 by R. J. ReynoldsTobacco Co. 





For home, or school, or church, there is nothing like Cortright 
Metal Shingles—less weight than wood shingles and absolutely 
fire and storm proof. The greatest gale that ever blew could 
not drive a drop of rain under or between Cortright Metal Shingles; 
a firebrand on them would quickly die out; no cyclone could 
loosen a Cortright Metal Shingle. Any good mechanic can lay @ 
perfect roof with Cortright Metal Shingles—no solder, no seams, 
fewest nails, least cutting—and afterward no repairs required, 
First cost about the same as wood shingles; but the first cost is 
the final cost, 
Cortright is the origina on! ingle—so 
27 years. Look for = Root CORT ONE phe ego hinde- =n 
Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close 
by, we will send samples, prices and detail of information 
direct to you, 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
58 North 23d Street, Philadelphia 
160 North Sth Avenue, Chicago 








Send for Booklet. 


WIFT’S 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


The Standard of excellence—the pioneer brand. Highest in quality— 
most effective in results. Used the world over. Not always the lowest 
in price but always cheapest in the end. Absolutely necessary for 


Cotton, Truck Gardens, Army Worm, Fruit, Tobacco. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 


52 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











Dogs and the Table Supply 


SHOULD think a few sheep would 

not only keep down all that brush 
but would give you plenty of meat,” 
I said to a friend whom I was visit- 
ing. 

“We used to have plenty of lamb 
and mutton,” she answered “but the 
dogs killed the sheep so we had to 
give them up.” 

The following is quoted from the 
Department of Agriculture News Let- 
ter: 

“The superfluous dog in villages and 
on non-sheepraising farms constit- 
utes a very serious obstacle to the 
logical development of farm sheep 
husbandry in the United States. 
_“Recently the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry asked for an estimate of the 
extent to which the present numbers 
of sheep might be increased without 
displacing any other farm stock. A 
great many of the .correspondents 
gave 1,000 per cent in answer to this 
question. 

“When asked to name the things 
that prevent more general 


“Formalin is a very successful poi- 
son for flies in spite of the reports to 
the contrary. I have recently used it 
extensively with excellent results. 
The method that I have found most 
successful is the use of formalin in 
milk, with the following proportions: 

“One ounce (two tablespoonfulls) 
of formalin. 

“Sixteen ounces (one pint) of equal 
parts milk. and water. 

“In this proportion the mixture 
seems to attract the flies much better 
than when used in sweetened water. 
The mixture should be exposed in 
shallow plates. A piece of bread in 
the middle of the plate furnishes 
more space for the flies to alight and 
feed, and in this way serves to at- 
tract a greater number of them. 

“IT first used this poison in a milk 
room where the flies were very num- 
erous, and poisoned over 5,000 flies in 
less than twenty-four hours on sev- 
eral occasions. Over a pint of flies 
were swept’ up in this room each 
time the poison was used. 

“Another experiment was used in a 


when any article is used be sure to re- 
place it at once, so as to have that 
shelf always ready. If housewives try 
this I am sure they will find this very 
convenient, and not expensive. 


The Bottle Shelf 


VERY house should have a shelf 

conveniently located for bottles, 
and on this such liquids kept as are 
most useful, in cases of emergencies, 
and for every day use. 

A bottle of linseed oil and lime wa- 
ter, mixed in equal parts, should al- 
ways be ready to hand for use in case 
of burns. A bottle of turpentine is 
another necessity in the household. It 
can be used for removing rust from 
metal, paint from clothes, setting del- 
icate colors, and to mix with linseed 
oil for polishing furniture. 

The bottle that will be oftenest 
used is that containing ammonia. 
Purchase this from the druggist if 
you wish to get the best grade. Two 
tablespoonfuls of it will soften a pail 
of the hardest water, and thus saves 
soap, brushes and paint. Indeed the 
uses for ammonia are innumerable. 

Nickel objects, always hard to pol- 
ish, can be kept bright by rubbing 
with a woolen cloth saturated with 
ammonia, and there is nothing better 
than it for cleaning mirrors, silver, 
and unvarnished woods. ‘ 
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in a moment. Rinse in clear water 
at once, and dip in ammonia and 
rinse again. This will remove any 
stain that lemon and salt and hard 
rubbing are supposed to remove. 

In cleaning brass oxalic can not be 
excelled. Wet a woolen cloth in the 
solution and rub the dull metal until 
you have covered every part. Now 
plunge the article in very hot suds, 
and polish with any good powder. 
Any stain that can be removed will 
come out with this simple treatment. 

In another bottle should be kept 
sifted plaster of Paris. Five cents 
worth will fill a pint jar, and this is 
indispensable for mending china, 
glass and earthenware. The plaster of 
Paris is mixed with the white of an 
egg and applied at once to the broken 
parts, which must be pressed togeth- 
er quickly and held firmly until the 
plaster sets. This may be used to re- 
pair various household articles of 
metal and brass. If any one will try 
this she will not waste her money. 
buying worthless fluids for mending. 

Don’t neglect your emergency 
shelves! MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 

Quitman, Ga. 





To this excellent shelf I suggest that 
there be added sterilized bandages, 
absorbent cotton and adhesive tape, 
something to soothe the irri- 





keeping of sheep, 30 states 
gave as a large majority of 
their answers, ‘dogs.’ 

“Compensation for damage 
done by dogs seldom takes ac- 
count of injury to that part of 
the flock not killed. These are 
often maimed and rendered so 
uneasy and unthrifty for 
months that the lamb crop of 
the following spring is seri- 
ously lessened. In addition to 
this uncompensated loss, there 
is discouragement of the own- 
er and the spread of the idea 
among other farmers that 
sheep raising is unsafe and 
unsatisfactory.” 

I am afraid that we women 
are often responsible for the 
existence of useless curs. 
There may be no earthly rea- 
son for the dog but because 
little brother has taken a fan- 
cy to it we plead for its life. 
We are extravagant if we feed 
the dog good food, we are in- 
human if we do not. It re- 
wards us by wagging its tail 
when all goes well, barking 
when we would sleep, monop- 








tated tooth or ear until morn- 
ing, and castor oil. A liberal 
supply of blotters such as are 
given away as_ advertising 
matter may save many a ca- 
lamity caused by a pot of 
grease on carpet or gown. 


MRS. HUTT. 


HOW TO USE THE FIRE- 
LESS COOKER 








Directions and a Lot of Reci- 
pes That Should Be Filed 
Away for Future Reference 
—Save This Article 


ENERAL directions for 
using the fireless cooker 
are given as follows: 

(1) Prepare the food to be 
cooked in the ordinary way. 

(2) Put it into the fireless 
cooker pail. 

(3) Cook over the fire until 
thoroughly heated, from 20 
minutes to 1 hour, depending 
on the food; and put at once 
into the cooker. 

(4) Do not forget that as 








olizing the best place by the fire when 
the children would warm themselves, 
bringing in fleas when it is hot, wor- 
rying our chickens when we wish 
pocket money, killing our sheep when 
we need meat, and oftentimes ends 
by going mad and biting the hand 
that caressed it. 

The more complete nourishment of 
the family is worth a thousand dogs, 
the satisfaction that the husband has 
gone to the field sustained by a well 
balanced meal of lamb, potatoes, 
green peas, etc., or that the ailing 
child has its beef broth should be in- 
finitely more worth while than the 
pleasure that comes from the peace- 
ful picture made by a sleepy well-fed 
dog. 

Let us think it over, creatures of 
sentiment that we are, and when next 
time “spare the dog” rises to our lips 
let us pause and consider the merits 
ot the superfluous dog as a doubtful 
plaything against the real practical 
sentiment of value in the menu or as 
a sales crop—soup and meat, tallow 
and wool, or just dog—which ? 

All honor to the dog that guarded 
us when Indians and wild beasts 
roamed the land! Each thing fills its 
place in the scheme of evolution and 
it is a question whether or not the 
dog has not about outlived its day of 
usefulness. 





Formalin Kills Flies 


ROF. R. I. Smith, Entomologist of 

the Experiment Station, Raleigh, 
and of the A. & M. College, Porto 
Rico, says: 


THE SOFTENING EFFECT OF FLOWERS 
Not all the time can be spent on the porch and out of doors, so let's make the rooms 
cool and inviting, with windows open and flowers everywhere 


large calf barn, where the flies were 
numerous. I exposed six ordinary 
sized plates of the formalin poison 
mixture and killed about 40,000 (four 
quarts of flies) between 12 o’clock 
noon and 8 the next morning. This is 
only an illustration of what can be 
done with formalin around stables 
where flies are breeding. I could cite 
a number of cases where the formalin 
poison mixture has been used in un- 
screened kitchens and dining-rooms 
and resulted in killing practically all 
the flies. 

“A good place to use this formalin 
is on the front and back porches, 
where the flies are frequently numer- 
ous and waiting to enter whenever 
the doors are opened.” 





For Emergencies 
Dy try to keep house without 


two emergency shelves. The first 

I will mention will be found 
quite helpful in case of company com- 
ing in unexpectedly, or when a meal 
has to be prepared in a very short 
space of time. 

On a shelf in the pantry, especially 
dedicated to this use, keep a can or 
two of some staple and wholesome 
soups, a few cans of good meats, sev- 
eral cans of fruit, for desserts, some 
canned corn, peas, tomatoes, and any- 
thing else that the family likes, and 
which can be easily prepared, a glass 
of jelly, a bottle of pickles, etc., and 


A dark carpet often looks dusty 
soon after it has been swept. If you 
wring a cloth from water in which a 
few drops of ammonia have been put 
and wipe, the colors will be greatly 
brightened. 

For cleaning hair brushes it is ex- 
cellent. Put a tablespoonful into a 
bowl of tepid water, and dip brushes 
up and down until clean. Dry with 
brush side down, and they will look 
like new. 

In the bath it is a tonic and cleans- 
ing; in the laundry it softens the dirt 
in the clothes, and prolongs their 
wearing qualities. 

Always keep your ammonia bottle 
full. 


Borax water will remove all soils 
and stains from the hands, and is said 
to be healing as well. To make it, add 
crude borax to hot water until it can 
absorb no more, and a residuum re- 
mains at the bottom of the bottle. 

Another really important bottle 
must be labeled poison—rank sure 
poison—and kept in the most secluded 
corner of this shelf. It is filled witha 
solution of oxalic acid crystals, and 
this is used to remove fruit stains, 
grass stains, mildew and rust from 
white clothing. Put half an ounce of 
oxalic crystals in a half pint of water. 
Keep well corked and labelled, as all 
bottles should be. To use, wet stains 
with solution, and hold the fabric, 
stretched tight, over a steaming ket- 
tle of water. The stain will disappear 


aan much water is there at the end 
as 1S put in, there being practically no 
evaporation. 

(5) The following gives the time for 
cooking some of the commonest 
foods: 

Over the Fire In Fireless Cooker 


Cereals..... 10 minutes 38—4 hours 


Ham... ... 60 minutes 6—8 hours 
Corned beef 45 minutes 4—5 hours 
ost OO 20 minutes 4—5 hours 


Dried fruits 10 minutes 2—3 hours 


(or over night) 


Cereals that are to be served for breakfast 
are best when left over night in the cooker; 
they are then ready to be served in the 
morning, 

e+. * 

Split Pea or Bean Soup.—Wash and put 1 
pint of split peas or beans in the kettle, add 
2 pounds of beef or of ham, % tablespoon 
salt, and sufficient water to cover all; set 
over fire. As soon as it begins to boil, add 
a handful celery and 2 onions; cook 20 min- 
utes, place the kettle in the cooker and cover 
quickly. Three hours later run the soup 
through a sieve into a saucepan and return 
it to the fire. Melt a tablespoon butter, add 
1 tablespoon flour, stir two minutes, add it 
to the soup, cook a few: minutes, add the 
necessary salt and 1 tablespoon each of fine 
chopped parsiey and fine chopped celery. 
Serve with small croutons. 

* * = 

Corned Beef—Wash and soak 6 pounds 
corned beef in cold water for a few hours, 
Place the kettle with enough water to cover 
the corned beef on the fire; when it comes to 
a boil, put the corned beef in the kettle. 
After boiling 30 minutes, place the kettle 
into the fireless cooker, cover quickly and let 
stand five hours. If cabbage is to be cooked 
with corned beef, cut a cabbage into. quar- 
ters and put in the kettle with corned beef, 

oa - * 


Boiled Tongue.—Soak a smoked tongue 


over night in cold water, and next morning . 


put the tongue in the kettle, cover with cold 
water, place over the fire and boil 30 min- 
utes, then place the kettle in the cooker and 
cover quickly. Six hours later take out the 
tongue, free it from skin, return it to the 
kettle and let it cool in the broth. 

. - * 

Boiled Fowl.—Put a well cleaned fowl! in 
the kettle, cover with boiling water, add 2 
onions, 1 teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon salt, 
and boil 20 minutes, set the kettle in the 
cooker, cover quickly, let stand for about 
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Each conscious of her own estate; 
In costume somewhat over-prim, 
In manner cordially sedate, 
Like two old neighbors met to chat 
Beside my garden gate, 


M“ POPLARS are like ladies trim, 


My stately old aristocrats! 

I fancy still their talk must be 
Of rose conserves and Persian cats, 
And lavenders and Indian tea; 

I wonder sometimes as I pass 
If they approve of me, 














THE POPLARS 





By Theodosia Garrison 


I give them greetings night and morn; 

I like to think they answer, too, 
With that benign assurance born 

When youth gives age the reverence due, 
And bend their wise heads as I go— 

As courteous ladies do, 


Long may you stand before my door, 
O kindly neighbors garbed in green! 

And bend with rustling welcome o’er 
The many friends who pass between; 

And.where the little children play 
Look down with gracious mien, 








four hours. Serve with the following sauce: 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter, add 2 tablespoons 
flour, add to the liquor in which the chicken 
was cooked, stir and boil till smooth, strain, 
season if necessary with salt, and serve with 
the chicken, Young chicken will cook in two 
hours, old requires over night. 
* * * 

Boiled Mutton.—Put the kettle, with 
enough water to cover the mutton, over the 
fire. When it boils put in leg of mutton, add 
1 tablespoon salt, and 2 onions; boil 20 
minutes, place the kettle in the cooker, let 
it remain five hours. Serve with gravy made 
by thickening the liquid. 

* * * 

Baked Beans.—Soak 1 quart dried beans 
in cold water over night. Put them in the 
kettle, add 1 pound salt pork, and cover with 
cold water, Place the kettle over the fire, 
boil 20 minutes, then put the kettle in the 
cooker; cover quickly; let stand five hours; 
lift out the kettle, turn the beans into a pan, 
add 3 tablespoons molasses, % teaspoon salt, 
¥% teaspoon pepper; mix all together with a 


fork, gash the pork rind and lay in the cen- 


ter of dish. Set the pan in hot oven and 
bake an hour or until brown, 
* - * 

Boiled Ham.—Wash well a smoked ham 
of 12 pounds in weight; put the kettle with 
enough water to cover the ham over the fire; 
when it comes to a boil, put the ham into 
the kettle, boil 25 minutes, then place the 
kettle in the cooker, cover quickly and let 
stand five hours. (A ham of 16 pounds will 
require six hours.) Uncover and let the ham 
cool in the water. Smoked hams are better 
when soaked in the water over night. 

» * 

Prunes.—Wash prunes, and soak for sev- 
eral hours in cold water. Add more water 
if necessary to cover prunes and bring to a 
boil. Boil 10 minutes. Then place the pot 
in the cooker. Let stand two hours or long- 
er. Remove and sweeten if desired. 

* > * 

Stewed Apricots.—Soak 1 pound dried 
apricots for several hours in cold water. 
Cook as directed for prunes. All dried fruits 
should be soaked, cooked in the same water, 
and then sweetened. This prevents the skin 
from becoming tough. 

* * * 

Boiled Fish.—After cleaning, tie the fish 
in a square of cheese cloth, immerse in 
boiling water, flavor with lemon juice, put 
in cooker and cook one hour with one radi- 
ator. Drain well and serve with white 
sauce, . 

* * * 

Roast Beef.—Take 5 pounds rib roast, put 
1 tablespoon butter in kettle, and sear roast 
on. both’‘sides, put in cooker with two piping 
hot radiators and cook 2% hours, 

* * . 

Green Corn on Cob—Put corn in kettle, 
sprinkle with salt, pour on 1 cup boiling 
water, cover tight, cook 30 minutes with one 
hot radiator, 

* ” * 

Brown Bread.—2 cups sweet milk, 1 cup 
sour milk, 2 cups corn meal, 1 cup flour, % 
cup molasses, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon baking powder. sifted with 
flgsir. Will make three loaves in pound bak- 
ing powder cans, put covers on cans, put 
all in large kettle with 2 cups boiling water, 
put in cooker with one hot radiator for three 
hours, 

” * * 

Swedish Steak.—1% pounds steak, pound 
% cup flour into steak, chop 1 onion fine, 
brown in two tablespoons butter, put in steak 
and when browned cover with water, put in 
cooker with one radiator for two hours. 

* > * 

Rolls.—1 pint sweet milk scalded, when 
cool add 1 compressed yeast cake, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 tablespoon sugar, butter size of an 
egg; mix down hard. When light, roll % 
inch thick, cut round, spread with melted 
butter and fold over, put in pans, and let 
raise again and bake in cooker with two very 
hot radiators 25 minutes. This will make 
twe pans. 

a * « 

Chicken With Asparagus.—Cut a young 
chicken into 6 or 8 parts; salt and pepper. 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter, brown chicken in 
this, then add 1 cup stock. When it boils, 
add the tips of one bunch of asparagus. Put 
in covered kettle into the cooker and cook 
two hours with one radiator. Before serving 
add a little flour mixed with sweet milk and 
let it come to a boil, If hen is old cook over 
night. 

+ © 

Feather Cake.—4 eggs beaten separately, 
1% cups sugar, % cups butter, enough flour 
to make a rather thin batter, 2 tablespoons 
baking powder, flavor to taste, Sift flour 
once, then measure; add baking powder and 
sift three times; cream butter and sugar; 
beat yolks to a very stiff froth, and stir in; 
whip whites until very stiff; add water, then 
whites of eggs, then flour; flavor and stir 
very hard. Put in cooker with two moder- 
ately hot radiators and bake 40 minutes. 

* * . 

Hot Biscuits.—2 cups flour, 4 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, and 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon shortening. Sift flour, salt, 
and baking powder together. 

* * 

Rolled Beefsteak.—Have a beefsteak cut 
from the round ¥% inch thick, remove center 
bone, and surplus fat. Over this steak spread 
@ dressing, made of 1 cup of soft bread 
crumbs, 1 rounding tablespoon butter melted, 
1 level teaspoon poultry seasoning, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon white pepper. Press 
this down firmly, roll compactly, tie securely 
with twine, put 1,tablespoon each of butter 
and drippings in large kettle over fire, put 


in meat and brown a delicate brown; add 1 
pint water and tablespoon flour; season with 
salt and pepper. Remove to cooker for two 
hours; two hot radiators, 

* * * 

Baked Tomatoes,—6 medium sized toma- 
toes; cut off tops; with spoon remove part 
of pulp; fill with bread crumbs; season with 
salt, pepper, minced onion and butter. Place 
in baking pan with very little water; put 
small piece of butter on each tomato, using 
basket with two hot radiators, bake % hour, 

* * * 

Corn Pone.—Mix 1 quart of corn meal with 
cold water into a soft dough, adding a tea- 
spoon of salt. Shape into oval cakes, put 
into well greased pan in baking basket, with 
two hot radiators. Bake 35 minutes. 

* * * 

Hungarian Goulash.—2 cups boiled chicken 
meat cut into dice, 1 quart chicken stock; 
add 6 ripe tomatoes, 6 onions, 1 tablespoon 
salt, %4 teaspoon red pepper, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, put all together in large kettle, heat, 
remove to cooker, using one hot radiator, 
serve in soup dishes. To be eaten with toast. 

* * * 

Veal Goulash With Butter Dumplings.— 
Cut 2 pounds veal in cubes, sprinkle 2 table- 
spoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt; heat 2 table- 
spoons butter, add 1 thinly sliced onion, a 
pinch each of paprika and celery salt, put in 
meat and brown nicely; add 1 quart hot wa- 
ter and 6 medium sized potatoes cutin cubes; 
put all in large kettle. Drop in with teaspoon 
dumplings made as follows: 3 eggs, well 
beaten, 2 tablespoons butter melted, pinch 
of salt, and flour enough to make a soft 
dough; cover kettle, place in cooker with one 
hot radiator, cook four hours, 


* * * 


Baked Cabbage—yYes, it is sure to be more 
nourishing because it has milk and butter 
and flour in addition to the cabbage. Cook 
the cabbage in salted boiling water with no 
fat of any kind. When it can be pierced 
with the fork drain, cut up and place in an 
earthen dish. Pour over this a2 white sauce 
about twice as much cabbage as sauce (2 
level tablespoons flour, same of butter, one 
cup milk, bring to boil). Sprinkle with dry 
seasoned or buttered bread crumbs and bake. 





What Farm Women Want to Know 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries 











“Does gingham or percale make the bet- 
ter housedress?” asks one little bride, and 
in the same mail another asks what mate- 
rial is best for aprons, and what colors show 
dirt least? 

My own experience seems to be radically 
different from that of most people. I find 
that nothing is as economical as white. One 
woman I know buys six white dresses each 
year, three being a sheer lawn and three 
wash crepe. The three lawn are for after- 
noon wear and the crepe for morning. The 
crepe is dried and shaken out without iron- 
ing and the lawns, being thin, are easily 
washed and ironed. They never fade, are 
easily mended and always look well. Last 
year’s dresses go to make aprons, children’s 
petticoats, etc. 

Do not say anything about this not being 
practical unless you have tried it. Heavy 
dark materials are hard to wash, and harder 
to iron; they look shabby when half worn out 
and are usually too warm for kitchen wear. 

Also, the cotton crepes or other makes of 
crinkled goods make underwear that is soft 
and requires no ironing. 

An oilcloth apron for occasional wear and 
breaking one’s self of the habit of using the 
apron as a hand-wipe and pan-holder will 
also lessen the washing, 

The ginghams, percales, etc., are usually 
more satisfactory for children’s dresses, 
rompers, etc., for the reason that they are 
heavier and give a stiff severe look not 
sought by older people, 

* * . 

“Should babies between the ages of one 
and two years eat fruit?” 

Yes and no. Prune, orange and other fruit 
juices are good; also ripe fruit, such as ap- 
ples, pears and peaches. Bananas are hard 
to digest and even when ripe should be given 
with great discretion. Strawberries, black- 
berries and other seedy fruits, should be 
crushed and the juice given. The skins of 
apples, pears and peaches should be care- 
fully washed and the fruit peeled before let- 
ting the child have them. This is not foolish 
care, for germ-laden flies crawl all over fruit 
and no precaution is too great to observe to 
prevent a@ spell of illness for the little one, 





HOME DEMONSTRATOR 


You will remember an article in this col- 
umn about a year ago which urged home 
demonstrators for women similar to the 
farm demonstration work being conduct- 
ed so successfully for men, It was a pleasure 
to see the following paragraph in such a 
reputable magazine as the Journal of Home 
Economics? 

“Permanent Demonstration Centers. In 
agriculture it has been found helpful to es- 
tablish many local demonstration centers. 
There seems to be no prohibitive reason why 
educational agencies should not also estab- 
lish home making centers, semi-public homes 
managed by the State as a means of de- 
monstrating the science of home making. 
No doubt types of difficulties would arise 
which do not inhere in agricultural and hor- 
ticultural demonstrations, but if it is reason- 
ably clear that the desired results may be 
secured the difficulties may be met.” 
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More people drink this cuffes than 
all other packaged coffees combined 


For many years, Arbuckles’ Coffee has been used in 
more American homes than all other packaged coffees 
combined, and its sale is increasing. 








for the money. 


Ariosa (whole bean) or the 





Just imagine the thousands upon thou- 
sands of kitchens that are filled with 
its appetizing fragrance every morning! 

There must be something better about Ar- 
buckles’ Coffee, or it wouldn’t be preferred by 
more than half of all the users of packaged coffees. 
They find that nothing else compares with it in 
value. It gives more quality and more satisfaction 
Have you had acup of Arbuckles’ 
recently? Ifnot, get a package at your grocer’s today. 


ARBUCKLES’ COFFEE 


Torrey Razor 
27 Signatures 
and 2c stamp 





—“ 
Write for New 
Premium Catalog 
This razoris oneof 
the famous Arbuckle 
premiums. Get your 
copy of our big new 
catalog of 150 other 
premiums. Write 
now. 
Address Arbuckle Bros, 
NJ WaterSt., New York 








new Ground 

















Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans, La. 





C —FRUIT—— 
ahs VEGETABLE 
Because of our superior equipment and efficient serv- 


ice more “American” Cans are used in this country 
than any other manufacture. 


This fact is a guarantee to you that “American” Cans 
are the best and most satisfactory cans made. 


Always specify “American” 
from your dealer or direct to 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Cincinnati, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Cans 


Cans when ordering 


Chicago, Il. 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Write today for this big o 
We will start you at once on the road 
DANIEL WOOLEN 
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Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


men whe con make geod; whe 


Remimuciet $25 to $50 Every Week 


We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consiotnge of large sample book 
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paced anywhere, 
DAISY FLY KILLER = attracts pte kille 

: allflies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, convene 
fent, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Madeof 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 
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SAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Z 


Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 
L. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicago 








Why not get up a club of 25-cent 
subscribers? Get something you 
want for yourself or your home 
“without money and without price” 
and at the same time help your 
neighbors and your neighborhood 
—because you know the more of 
them who read The Progressive 
Farmer, the more progressive the 
neighborhood is. Read our pre- 
mium offers in this paper. 














If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 





to subscribe. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a iittle me- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 

















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, : 
W. F. MASSEY, 








President and Editor. 

Vice-President and Editor. 

‘ Managing Editor. 

, ‘ A : Contributing Editor. 

JOHN S. PEARSON, ; F ; Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. A. MARTIN, ‘ i . Advertising Manager. 
J. Frank Fooshe, General Representative. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
INDEX IN THIS ISSUE 





HE Progressive Farmer Index for the 

first six months of 1914 appears in this 

number, and it is suggested that our 
readers preserve it for reference. During the 
course of a year articles on almost every agri- 
cultural subject will have appeared, and by 
binding all issues with the accompanying 
Index an excellent agricultural reference 
library is always at hand, and the helpfulness 
of The Progressive Farmer to its readers 


largely increased. 











DITOR Poe’s corrected list of July appoint- 

ments follows: Emporia, Va., July 2; Nash- 
ville, N. C., July 3; Burlington, July 4; Windsor, 
July 23; Camden, July 24; Mt. Pisgah, Harnett 
County, July 31. 





F YOU see an article in The Progressive Farmer 
4 that you want any neighbor to read, take him 
your copy of the paper or drop us a postal for an 
extra copy to be sent him or you. We shall be glad 
to send the extra copy without charge. 





F WE are ever to make a success of farmers’ 

organizations in this country, we must interest 
the boys. Every bright boy over sixteen years old 
ought to be brought into the local union or what- 
ever other farmers’ organization you have. 





GAIN we urge upon all Progressive Farmer 

readers the exceeding importance of keeping 
in touch with our state experiment stations. The 
valuable results that are worked out at these sta- 
tions are published in bulletins that are free for 
the asking. Have you asked for yours? 





F YOUR boys and girls are not in the habit of 

reading The Progressive Farmer we hope you 
called attention to the feast of good things for 
them in our last issue and that you will get them 
to reading the paper regularly. Next week’s “Edu- 
cational Special” will be interesting to both young 
and old. Prof. C. C. Wright, who is one of the 
liveliest county superintendents in the Southern 
States, has done a large part of the work for this 
special issue. See that your teacher reads it. 





N COMMENTING on the organization of a local 

Livestock Association in Lavonia, Georgia, the 
Times does well to remind its readers that the fine 
outlook for the cattle industry in that section 
would have been impossible but for the eradication 
of the cattle tick. Says Editor Burton: 


“Too much praise cannot be given Mr. W. A. 
McLain for his untiring work in ridding our 
county of the cattle tick. With the cattle tick 
in the land, progress cannot be made in gen- 
eral in the cattle business. A _ tick-infested 
country cannot grow cattle successfully. In 
the first place the pure-bred cattle that are 
shipped into the country die as soon as they 
become infested with ticks. In the second 
place there is a poor market for cattle from a 
tick-infested area. It doesn’t matter whether 
the cattle are ticky or not. If they are from 
an infested area they are off in price around 
two cents a pound gross. Mr. McLain has 
done everything in his power to make the way 
easy for us in the cattle industry. His work 
has been well done. If it had not been well 
done, there would be no use for a livestock 
association in this section of Georgia.” 


However, it is well to be conservative, or at least 
accurate. Two cents a pound is too much depre- 
ciation in price to charge to the fact that cattle 
are simply from a tick-infested area. It is probably 


true, however, that the mere fact that they are 
from an infected area decreases the price a half 
cent a pound. They sell for two cents more from 
the free area, but it is because they are better cattle. 





The Next Move in North Carolina Public 
Health Work 





HERE are exactly 100 counties in North Caro- 

lina, and, as we write this, exactly ninety- 

eight have conducted anti-hookworm cam- 
paigns; in the ninety-ninth (Orange) the cam- 
paign is now in progress, and the hundredth coun- 
ty (Ashe) has just made its appropriation for the 
work, 

This is rather a fine record when we recall that 
it hasn’t yet been six years since the Editor of 
The Progressive Farmer went through a fusillade 
of ridicule and abuse from editors and statesmen 
for defending Dr. Stiles and his new hookworm 
discovery—the Governor of North Carolina him- 
self resenting the “reflection upon the State”! 

So we have made almost marvelous progress. 
But the trouble about hookworm disease is that 
having the disease once does not prevent you from 
taking it again, wherever the soil infection pre- 
vails, and this soil infection is mighty common in 
the South. 

For really permanent results, therefore, it is 
necessary to do more intensive work. Communi- 
ties must be taken one at a time, and in these 
communities a physician must be placed who will 
not only help treat any case of hookworm disease 
but will help bring about such improved sanitary 
conditions as will make against the further spread 
of hookworm or any other disease. 

We are glad to say that this is not only what 
should be done, but what it is now proposed to do. 
The State Board of Health, Raleigh, with a liberal 
appropriation, is looking for neighborhoods that 
want a local health officer to take up this general 
work of bettering community health conditions. 
If your people are interested, write Dr. W. P. 
Jacocks, Acting Director, Raleigh, for further in- 
formation, and get your local Union and edu- 
cational authorities interested. 





‘Will Cotton Be Fairly Graded on Your 


Market This Fall? 





E MUST never let up on this cotton grad- 

ing question until the farmers get into a 

position to get the real worth of their 
grades above middling; and in a position also to 
know whether or not the buyer is right when he 
claims that a grade is below middling. 

Only a few days ago one of the most thoughtful 
agricultural leaders in the South said to the wri- 
ter: “I am convinced that cotton buyers get half 
of the increased prices that the mills pay for 
grades above ordinary quality.” In other words, 
under our present system half the hard-earned 
wealth the farmer creates in quality of staple is 
confiscated by buyers instead of going to the 
grower’s needy wife and children. Our friend then 
gave us an illustration: “I was in a cotton buyer’s 
office last fall,’ he said, “when a farmer came in 
with a few bales to sell. Ordinary cotton was go- 
ing at twelve cents and a fraction, but the buyer 
told the farmer that as these bales were of super- 
ior staple he would pay 14 cents, or two cents ex- 
tra per pound. And then Mr. Buyer told me that 
the cotton was really worth 18 cents or nearly six 
cents extra in the pound.” 

In other words on each 500-pound bale the 
buyer made $20 clear profit by two minutes’ sharp 
practice or about one-third as much as the farmer 
and his family had made through a year of weary 
toiling and planninge—breaking the land in winter’s 
cold; preparing, fertilizing, planting in spring; 
hoeing and cultivating under summer suns: and 
laboriously picking the crop in the fall. 

How long will a free people submit to such a 
system? How long will our cotton growers be 
content to be mere laborers, surrendering all the 
business-side of farming to alien interests? “Who 
makes himself a worm must not complain if he is 
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trodden on.” If cotton farmers shut their eyes 
and invite buyers to do their worst, what may they 
expect? 

It is true of scores of markets all over the South 
that there is no real competition among the buy- 
ers. The writer has himself witnessed the private 
Signalling by means of which buyers “divide the 
spoils” as the farmer’s cotton comes in sight. 
Buyer A makes his bid and Buyers B, C, D, and E 
do not interfere, for they will take their turns with 
later bales. And with such a system it is always 
possible for the shrewd buyer to get the farmer’s 
cotton for much less than its real worth. We 


know, of course, that many honest buyers will not 


take advantage of the weak, but it is not fair for 
the laborer to be thrown bound and helpless be- 
fore whomsoever wishes to plunder him. And it 
is not fair to honest cotton buyers for them to 
have to compete with dishonest ones when condi- 
tions give such an advantage to dishonesty. 

Well, then, Mr. Farmer, let us put this question 
squarely up to you: “Do you know that cotton 
will be properly graded on your market this fall?” 
And if not, what are you doing about it? Take up 
the subject in your County Farmers’ Union. Or 
if you haven’t a County Union or other farmers’ 
organization, just remember that this is only one 
of a hundred problems affecting the farmer’s wel- 
fare which can be solved only through organiza- 
tion and codperation. Talk it over with your 
brother cotton growers. It is high time for some« 
thing to be done. 





The Week on the Farm 





IKE our Young Folks’ number last week? We 

included in it several talks to Dad and Mother, 

and we have another along the same line in 
this issue. Plenty of work, of course, will not hurta 
boy, but there is such a thing as too much, with 
the creation of the feeling in the boy’s heart that 
of all callings farming is the least attractive. Make 
a partner of the boy, rather than a machine only 
fit for hard work. 

: * Ok OF 

That is an interesting description of the Wilkes 
County, Georgia, Agricultural Club in this issue. 
Thousands of Southern communities could be im- 
mensely bettered by such an organization. Sup-« 
pose you try to enlist the interest of a dozen or so 
of your most progressive neighbors in such a club. 
Big things in the way of better schools, better 
roads, and good things generally are easy when 
a determined, progressive body of men go after 
them. 

x ok Ox 

Get the idea from our illustration on page 5 re- 
garding the home water supply? The farm should 
be the most healthful place in the world, but a 
bad water supply can easily make it the reverse. 
Now is an excellent time to look after this matter 
and make certain that your family is not running 
dangerous risks on account of a contaminated 
water supply. 

* * 

Of course he isn’t a member of our Progressive 
Farmer family, but we’re pretty sure you know the 
fellow Mr. Markham describes on page 7 this 
week. He’s the man who doesn’t read farm papers, 
who doesn’t attend farmers’ institutes, who doesn't 
believe in the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations—the man who closes up like a clam te 
everything that savors of progress. We feel like 
offering a standing reward for a jolt that will 
open his shell. 





A Thought for the Week 


HEN many examples have been noted, and 
an average of human conduct has been as- 
certained, the fact remains that man de- 
sires to be honorable, and is as nearly so as he 
may be; that the earth is good to be alive upon; 
that wealth will not often shove by justice; that 
friends are generally true; that lovers are mostly 
devoted; and that there is evidence of greater con- 
tent beyond. And even when a weight of testi- 


mony collects to confute all these things, we are 
better off if we still strive to believe that they are 
true.’”—Monoscripts. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


()) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE; 











The Issues Before Us in North Carolina 


ACK of all reform lies the means of getting it,” 
says President Wilson; and it is well that in 
North Carolina and other Southern States 

this year the voters are concerning themselves 
with this fundamental question in government. 

And the first thing which Mr. Wilson announces 
as needed as a means of popular expression and 
action is “the direct primary, the direct choice of 
their Officials by the people without the interven- 
tion of the nominating machine”—a view which is 
just as heartily approved by such leaders as La- 
Follette in the Republican party and Roosevelt in 
the Progressive party. 

A modern well-safeguarded, legalized, State- 
wide primary for all offices and for all parties the 
same day—this is indeed an essential of democracy, 
for as Mr. Wilson goes on to say, “The critical mo- 
ment in the choosing of officials is that of their 
nomination more often than that of their election.” 
This is especially true wherever a State is safely 
in control of one party. The rank and file of the 
voters have only the shadow of democracy if they 
elect candidates but do not select them. 

Let us begin at the beginning, then, by asking: 
What does the direct primary mean? It means 
simply taking away the right to name candidates 
from a smaller group of men and putting it into 
the hands of the great rank and file of the people, 
giving every citizen a chance to say what man 
will best represent him. 

And the next question that arises is: Why is 
there opposition to the direct primary unless it is 
that somebody is unwilling for all the people to 
have this right of naming their own candidates? 
And why are they unwilling for the people to have 
this right unless it is that their own privileges 
would be interfered with? 


An Excuse That Won't Hold Water 


HERE has been but one excuse given for op- 

posing the primary so far as we have heard. 

That excuse is that in politically close coun- 
ties the contest for nominations in a primary may 
create party disaffection and so lose the county to 
the party. The answer that comes to mind immed- 
iately, of course, is that if primary rivalry in a 
close county would breed trouble in one party, it 
would breed trouble in the other party also, and 
the two troubles would offset each other. 

But the more important answer is that among 
men worth while—“men who know their rights and 
knowing dare maintain”—a party is not in one half 
as much danger from fair and open contests set- 
tled by the people themselves as it is from a feel- 
ing that a clique or smaller group of party leaders 
is saying who shall hold the offices and control the 
government. 

Old Nathaniel Macon used to say, “The tempest 
of democracy is better than the calm of despot- 
ism,” and this is certainly true as regards any 
party worthy the suffrages of the people. I have 
seen—and I leave it to the reader if he has not 
seen—ten times more party disaffection caused by 
a feeling that a few men were running things than 
I have ever seen caused by the hottest struggles 
between opposing candidates fairly and squarely 
fought out and settled by the great body of people 
themselves. 

We should have in North Carolina a thoroughly 
modern, general primary law for all offices, apply- 
ing to primaries all the provisions of our present 
law against corrupt practices in elections. But if 
the Legislature is to permit the legislators in any 
county to say that the people in their county shall 
not have the right, as people in other counties 
have, to nominate their county officers, let the peo- 
ple settle the matter with these legislators. In 
any case all members of the Legislature, being in 
fact State officers rather than local officers, should 
assuredly be chosen by direct primary. Aj 


Why Have a Primary for All Offices the 
Same Day 
A ND the people must watch out, too, for the 





division of the primary into sections—“the 

three bites at a cherry” scheme. If the peo- 
ple must go to the primaries, two, three, or four 
times in order to nominate a full set of candidates, 
the natural result is that the men who have a self- 
ish interest go while the great body of voters re- 
fuse to go to the trouble, and as a consequence 
whatever little group of gentlemen have been re- 
lieving the people of the trouble of running their 
own affairs continue to do so. 

Consider the fact, for example, that in the wrt- 
er’s home county this year there has been one 
primary to elect delegates to the county conven- 
tion; another to nominate candidates for the legis- 


lature; and there is yet to be another to nomi- 
nate county officers—three separate primaries to 
finish the job of naming candidates in one county. 
What more natural result than that in the first 
primary which was held for nothing except to 
nominate delegates to the county convention, so 
few people were out that a typewritten list, pre- 
pared and predestined by a few industrious gen- 
tlemen, went through for county delegates; then 
in the county convention a rule was adopted that 
only men elected county delegates would be elected 
State delegates; and then in the State Convention 
a “unit rule” was adopted to prevent the minority 
from expressing itself? "Which is more likely to 
promote party loyalty and harmony—a policy like 
this (which is as much of the old convention plan 
as can survive under new forms) or the other 
policy: a legalized primary for all offices and all 
parties the same day so that all the people would 
come out, do their duty, and be done with it? 

We must beware lest we get a primary law 
having the form of democracy but denying the 
power thereof. 





Tax Thrift and Industry Less, Unearned 
Wealth More 
"Tis second imperative need in North Caro- 


lina is a better system of taxation. To this 

end the Constitutional Amendment author- 
izing the Legislature to adopt taxation reforms 
ought to be adopted, and the people should de- 
mand that more of the burdens of taxation be 
put upon unearned wealth—notably inheritances 
—giving correspondingly relief to the hard-won 
earnings of industry and labor. 

It is a crying shame that the State of North 
Carolina last year collected four times as much 
from a tax on the poor man’s kerosene oil as it 
collected from all the inheritances of the wealthy 
—and even this was an improvement of 1912, when 
the collection from the kerosene oil tax amounted 
to ten times that from inheritances! When George 
W. Vanderbilt died last year Mr. A. J. Maxwell 
pointed out that our inheritance tax would prob- 
ably give us only $100,000 while the New York 
inheritance tax would have given us $400,000—and 
certainly nobody has ever accused New York laws 
of being socialistic. 

Moreover, it is a no less shameful fact that while 
small tracts of land and humble homes are like- 
ly to be assessed at something like a fair valua- 
tion, large plantations, large corporation holdings 
—and worst of all, that form of wealth which 
should be taxed at the highest rate of all, name- 
ly, lots and lands held for speculation, poorly de- 
veloped or not developed at all—are usually as- 
sessed at a very much lower rate than the cottage 
or the hundred acre farm of the industrious plain 
citizen. An ex-Senator told me recently of a cor- 
poration worth $600,000 assessed $60,000. Another 
prominent citizen tells me a mining company 
worth $3,000,000 is assessed for $65,000. Did not 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway kick on a $1,500 
valuation on four acres in Charlotte—and then 
get $12,500 for one-fourth of an acre? A big moun- 
tain land company reported to be worth $3,000,000 
is assessed, I am told, at just 2 per cent of its 
real value. 

We must collect a larger part of the State’s in- 
come from inheritance taxes (Wisconsin in 1911 
collected $1,000,000 while North Carolina collected 
$9,000) and we must compel equity in assessments. 
No wonder Chairman R. R. Williams of the 1913 
Finance -Committee said of the present revenue 
act that it “contains injustices and inequalities— 
against the poor and favoring the rich and big 
corporations—that cry to high heaven.” 








Adopt the Constitutional Amendments 


ae taxation amendment is the most impor- 
tant of the ten Constitutional Amendments 
on which our people are to vote next fall, 
but the writer believes that our people would do 
well to vote for the whole list from start to finish 
as follows: 


1. To revise and reform the system of revenue and 
taxation, 

2. To restrict local, private and special legislation by the 
General Assembly 

3. To prevent special charters to corporations by the 
General Assembly. 

4. To prevent special charters to towns, cities and in- 
corporated villages by the General Assembly. 

5. To prevent delays in trials by providing emergency 
judges. 

6. To increase compensation of members of the General 
Assembly and to decrease their mileage. 
7. To require six months’ public school term, 

8. To substitute the phrase “War Between the States’ 
for the word “Rebellion” (in two instances). 

9. To fix the day of inauguration of the Governor. 

10. To remove obsolete sections from the Constitution. 


We think every one of these propositions is 
wise, but Nos. 1, 2, and 7 are the only ones of great 
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importance. No. 1, as we have just indicated, will 
leave the Legislature free to reform some serious 
abuses in our present system of taxation. Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 will give the people in counties, cities and 
towns the right to settle local matters on which 
the Legislature now fools away half its time. No. 
7 makes the Constitution require a six months in- 
stead of a four months school term. 





Seven Other Important Matters 
A NUMBER of other issues before our people 


are too well known to need extensive argu- 
ment in their behalf. 

1. A modern child labor la'w such as every gov- 
ernor since Aycock has urged upon the Legisla- 
ture in the name of childhood and for the sake of 
the State’s future. Governor Craig’s courageous 
support of this measure should insure victory in 
the next Legislature. 

2. Enforcing the Farmers’ Union demand fer 
better protection of white communities by provid- 
ing “that wherever the greater part of the land 
acreage in any given district that may be laid off 
is owned by one race, a majority of the voters in 
such a district may say, if they wish, that in future 
no land shall be sold to a person of a different 
race—provided such action is approved or allowed 
(as being justified by considerations of the peace, 
protection and social life of the community) by a 
reviewing judge or board of county commissioners. 

3. Encouragement of better roads by establish- 
ing an expert highway commission to insure wise 
expenditure of road taxes, and by using convicts, 
under suitable restrictions, for building roads in- 
stead of giving away their labor in exchange for 
worthless railway stock. 

4. Adoption of a modern penal system including 
indeterminate sentences, parole system, and giving 
a part of a convict’s earnings to his family. 

5. Continued educational progress, including 
the six months’ school term, agriculture in the 
schools, and the raising of the compulsory attend- 
ance age limit from 12 to 13 as advocated by the 
cotton manufacturers. 

6. Better systems of county government, includ- 
ing plans for having the chairman of county com- 
missioners give more time to his work, and allow- 
ing counties that wish it to adopt commission gov- 
ernment as it exists in towns» Encourage salary 
system instead of fees, and abolish office of county 
treasurer where it exists. 

7. Codperate with National Government in pro- 
viding an improved system of rural credits and 
adopt a law making ample provision for rural ce- 
Operative societies. 


The Initiative and Referendum—Let the 
People Decide ( 


I HAVE purposely reserved for the last the dis- 





cussion of the initiative and referendum—d 
mean giving the people a chance to say wheth- 
er they want these measures or not. That is all 
that is asked for, and I leave it with the reader to 
decide as to whether any legislator should arre- 
gate the right to say that the people shall not pass 
upon these matters. As to whether there is a de- 
mand for a vote, it is answer enough to say that 
the State Farmers’ Union, representing 40,000 
white farmers, has asked that the people be given 
the privilege of voting upon this matter, and it is 
begging the question to say they are not in earnest. 
As has been well said, “If people want these 
measures, they ought to have them, and if they 
don’t want them, there’s no harm done.” 
When a legislature submits one amendment on 
so small a matter as that of changing the day of 


inaugurating the Governor, and another changing ~ 


the phraseology of two sentences in the Constitu- 
tion, it at least cannot be pretended that the 
initiative and referendum matter is too unimport- 
ant for public consideration. 

The writer must confess that until recently he 
has thought there was but little need for direct 
legislation in North Carolina, but a closer investi- 
gation of its workings in other States and a little 
better knowledge of the third-handedness of pop- 
ular rule in this State has convinced him that the 
people need and should have this method of com- 
pelling action when they fail to get it by other 
methods. ; 

North Carolina was 85.6 per cent rural in 1910, 
vet in the recent convention of the dominant po- 
litical party not a single farmer got on the plat- 
form committee—not a single man whose chief 
business is tilling the soil. And in our party ctom- 
mittees, it is frequently about as it is with Texas 
State Executive Committee—33 lawyers to .one 
farmer! No wonder the farmers and plain people 
want the government brought a little nearer them ; 
and haven’t they a right to demand it if we are te 
claim that we have a real democracy? 

The initiative and referendum, if adopted, would 
doubtless be but little used in North Carolina, but 
they are needed to compel more instant attention 
to the people’s wishes. 
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You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 
NOV 


| 12 If you are still using some gravity or 


setting process of creaming— 
BECAUSE YOUR WASTE _IS 
greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer. when the 
milk supply is greatest 
BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREATEST 
value on the farm at this season, 
and the time and labor saving of 
the good separator counts for 
most, 





BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
poorest without a separator in 
hot weather and often more harm 
ful than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Separ- 
ator is as Perfect and its product 
as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 


—— If you have a very old De Laval or 
—— an inferior separator of any kind— 
BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE more easily handled and cared for 


poor separator from incomplete than any other, and you cannot 
skimming and the tainted product afford to waste time these busy 
ot the hard-to-clean and unsani- daye “fussing” with a machine 
tary separator are greatest at this that ought to have been thrown on 
season. the junk-pile long ago. 
BECAUSE OF THE GREAT BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP. 
economy of time at this season arato1 of today is just as superior 
in having a separator of ample to other separators as the best of 
capacity to do the work so much other separators to gravity setting, 
more quickly, and every feature of De Laval 
BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE superiority counts for most during 


val is so much simpler and the hot summer months. 


These are all facts every DeLaval local agent is glad of 
the opportunity to prove to any prospective buyer. If 
you don’t know the nearest De Laval agency simply 
write the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 29°e Maaises’ sis Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
































COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, geese and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need nocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
me pe a recognized authority on animal f says, in of a proper ration for work-horses 
an jes: 


*{ weuld rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of a. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are , wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 


Let us send you free booklet. ‘ull of valuable information to overt, FEEDER OF FARM STO 


CK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 




















Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


‘You can operate this machine with a 4h. p. gasoline engine. It's the 
lightest running blower type of ensilaze cutter made—The throwing, 
blowing, lifting force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 
up into the highest silo without waste of power. The ensilage packs 
perfectly keeps sweet and succulent. The 
PAPEO ENSILAGE OUTTER 

is easy to set up and take down. Simple in construction, not easy to get 
out of order. The entire frame is one solid piece of semi-stee]. The bear- 
ings are aiways in line, run smoothly and will not heat. The feeding 
mechanism is geared to the main shaft—always gives you the desired 
length of cut. The Pagee Ensilage Cutter is not chain driven, but has 
heavy gears which transmit a// the power. It cuts ensilage perfectly and 
Wie fan fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 

rite for Illustrated Catalog. Send today for this book. Itshows how 
The “Wonderful Papec’’ cuts ensilage with less power. t ime and labor, 

26 convenient distributing points in the 
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we ig MACHINE COMPANY 
Shortsville, New Y: 








THIS GOOD RAZOR 


Given for a Club of Three 


25-Cent Trial Subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, to December 1, 1914 
(new subscribers only). 





THE BLAKE RAZOR. 
This is a hand forged razor. 
manufacturer noted for making “Quality Goods” and is warranted by them 
to be free from flaws, of fine temper and to hold an edge 
able any time if it does not cuteasily and if it is returned in good condition. 
It is finely finished and polished, has a beautiful white handle and is pack- 

ed in a neat substantial box. 


Made of the best grade file steel, by a 


It is exchange- 


We will send you this splendid razor postpaid as a reward for sending 
in Three New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each 


Address, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





RAISING HOGS IN EASTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA 





By Using a Succession of Grazing 
Crops Pork Production Is Being 
Made a Very Profitable Business 


O ONE who knows of the local 

conditions, the open range coun- 
ties and the razor back, eastern North 
Carolina would not appeal as a great 
pork producing 
section. And yet, 
notwithstanding 
the fact that the 
above’ conditions 
prevail in a major- 
ity of the counties, 
the northeastern 
counties comprise 
the only section of 
our State which 
produces more 
pork than it consumes. Of course we 
all know this is not brought about by 
the prevalence of the above named 
conditions. Rather it is because of 
the special adaptability of eastern 
Carolina for growing hogs, and the 
variety of crops which are grown 
there. 

Not until recent years have our 
people become interested in pure- 
bred stock at all. The “pine-rooter” 
was the type. These were raised on 
the open range and fed about once a 
day with a nubbin of corn apiece dur- 
ing the time of year when fields were 
occupied by the summer crops. When 
the corn, potatoes and peanuts were 
harvested these hogs (the young 
stock) were turned into the fields and 
with the feeding of a small quantity 
of corn, fattened enough for pork. 

There have been shipped into those 
counties by the leading farmers dur- 
ing the past five years a number of 
pure-bred boars, and the crossing of 
these on the native sows has marked 
such an improvement in both the fat- 
tening of the pigs and the quality of 
the pork produced that it has become 
a most popular custom. Some at- 
tempts at using the pure-bred sows 
on the open range have been made, 
but have resulted in failure. They are 
not bred for “rooting for a living”, 
and only those who have pastures 
and are prepared for taking care of 
them have succeeded. Experience has 
taught us that for pork production 
alone a good grade or native sow 
bred to a pure-bred boar gives for 
better results. On account of the 
greater prepotency of the pure-bred 
sire we get a pig which ig just as good 
for our purposes as the pure-bred. 
Our people are now taking greater in- 
terest in grading up their herds this 
way and nearly every farmer either 
owns or tries to use a pure-bred boar, 

Until recent years our people have 
not thought of the hog as a grazing 
animal. Judging from the length of 
the nose of the hog they were accus- 
tomed to they thought he was intend- 
ed to get his grazing below the sur- 
face of the earth, skinning the pine 
roots and rooting up bugs and worms. 
In fact some eastern Carolina farmer 
remarked at seeing the model farm 
shown by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at the State Fair a few years 
ago, showing the pigs grazing on a 
clover field. “The man who made 
that does not know anything about 
farming, who ever heard of a hog eat- 
ing grass?” The fact is the hogs of 
eastern North Carolina formerly had 
no grass to eat, except probably some 
broomsedge which grew beside the 
road,‘and they were ashamed to be 
caught eating that. 

However, the past five years has 
wrought a wonderful change of sen- 
timent With the introduction of 
Farm Demonstration work came the 
use of winter cover crops of rye, clov- 
er, vetch, etc. Lespedeza or Japan 
clover has spread very rapidly all 
over our State during this time. Now 
thousands of acres are sown to these 
crops each year. Clover and rye are 
sown in the corn and cotton, in the 
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peanut fields at digging time, and the 
more progressive farmers are sowing 
grass mixtures for permanent pas- 
ture. The pigs are put upon these 
fields, after ringing their noses, and 
allowed to graze during late winter 
and early spring till the sod has been 
turned for the summer crop. If the 
farmer has Bermuda or lespedeza 
pasture they are put on that till his 
soy beans, or cowpeas are ready for 
them. 

The soy bean is fast becoming the 
most popular summer crop for hogs. 
It will grow almost anywhere, thriv- 
ing on soil that will not grow cow- 
peas. They furnish far more food 
than the cowpea, and the hogs are 
very fond of them. If the hogs are 
put on soy beans when the pods are 
about half grown they will eat the 
leaves as well as the beans. Thous- 
ands of acres are being planted an- 
nually for starting the porkers off in 
late summer and early fall. 

Most farmers plant either soy 
beans or cowpeas in their corn, and as 
soon as the corn is harvested the 
porkers are given the run of the corn 
fields. In the peanut sections they 
are taken from the corn and pea fields 
to the peanut fields from which the 
marketable nuts have been removed. 
In the sections where the large pea- 
nuts are grown a considerable per 
cent of the nuts drop off the vines 
while digging and stacking. These 
peanuts constitute the chief feed for 
fattening the porkers. We have no 
feed which equals the peanut in its 
fattening qualities. They not only 
produce pork more cheaply than any 
crop we know of, but also give us 
meat of the finest flavor and texture. 
It is true that if fed on the peanuts 
entirely the meat and lard are rather 
oily, but if given a small daily ration 
of corn, potatoes, or cottonseed meal, 
then put in a pen and fed on corn 
exclusively for 10 days before butch- 
ering, the porker gives us a meat that 
cannot be beaten. The peanut pro- 
duces an abundance of lean meat and 
it is the lean part of the ham that 
most of us like best. 

The peanut is one of the very best 
crops to grow for hogs, turning them 
upon the field and allowing them to 
harvest the nuts. The vines are equal 
to the best stable manure as a fertili- 
zer. They are not ready for the pigs 
quite as early as soy beans, but come 
in beautifully after the beans are 
consumed. Both crops are great soil 
builders when grazed off by the hogs, 
and should have a place in the rota- 
tion system of every modern farm. 

T. E. BROWNE. 


WHY NOT ORGANIZE A LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION? 








In Buying Bulls You Can Save Mon- 
ey, in Selling You will Get Better 
Prices, and You Will Profit in Many 
Other Ways 


N LAVONIA, Ga. where a live, 

wide-awake livestock association 
has just been organized, the Lavonia 
Times sets forth the advantages of 
organizing the stockmen into an as- 
sociation in the following clear and 
concise manner: 

“The question has often been asked, 
What are the advantages and benefits 
of a livestock association? The/’ben- 
efits are many. We will attempt to 
outline a few of them here. 

“A livestock association is nothing 
more than a band of men ‘nterested 
in the livestock business who agree 
to use their combined efforts in pro- 
moting the cattle and stock business. 
By united efforts or by combination 
the association enjoys a great ad- 
vantage in buying and selling. <A 
farmer desires a pure-bred bull. He 
goes to a market. He buys one. He 
ships him in. In the first place he 
buys the bull without expert advice 
from a disinterested party. He pays 
his own expenses and loses his time 
in making the trip. He pays: express 
charges on the bull from place ot pur- 
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chase* to his nearest express office. 
Had the farmer belonged to a live- 
stock association he would have no 
doubt found other members of the 
association who desired good bulls 
and together they could get up a car 
shipment. An expert buyer would 
have been sent either by the railroad 
or the Federal Government or by the 
state to assist in selecting pure-bred 
cattle of the best types. One farmer 
could have made the purchases for 
the entire association. The expert 
advice would have cost nothing. 
Hence better bulls could have been 
secured and at a cheaper price. 

“Suppose a farmer has a beéf cow 
to sell. Selling alone he waits till 
a buyer comes around or drives it to 
the nearest purchaser. He takes what 
he can get for his cow without re- 
gard to the markets in the cities. 
Suppose there are 25 farmers who 
have beef cattle to sell. If they work 
in codperation they can get buyers 
from the best and biggest markets to 
come and look over their cattle. They 
can sell them for the same advantage 
that they could if they all belonged 
to one man. They can dictate prices 
and find the best markets by this co- 
Operation. 

“Also there is an advantage in the 
exchanging of bulls to prevent in- 
breeding. A monthly bulletin can be 
sent to each member showing what 
the other members have to sell. 
They can buy from each other in- 
stead of having to ship from other 
markets. The best literature is fur- 
nished members of the association. 
They can get better freight rates. 
They can get better and more prompt 
veterinary service. They can get ad- 
vice from more varied sources. They 
can profit by each others experience. 
They can by codperation have better 
machinery for preparing food. They 
can cooperate in many ways to a mu- 
tual advantage and be an inspiration 
to each other.” 





Encouraging Sheep Raising in the 
South 


O ENCOURAGE Southern farm- 

ers to take up sheep raising, the 
livestock department of the Southern 
Railway has issued a booklet telling 
of the advantages of the South for 
this industry and giving full informa- 
tion in regard to the care and man- 
agement of sheep under conditions 
obtaining in the South. A copy of the 
booklet will be mailed to any farmer 
on request by Livestock Agent F. L. 
Word. 

The booklet reproduces an article 
on sheep-raising by R. S. Curtis, an 
authority on livestock connected with 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, who says in his introduction of 
the adaptability of the South to sheep 
raising: 

“The sheep industry of the South 
as now conducted represents one of 
the most backward and the least 
profitable lines of livestock husban- 
dry followed. A large part of the 
waste land in this section could be 
used profitably for sheep raising. 
Much of the rough and otherwise un- 
used land now covered with coarse 
grasses and forest undergrowth 
would furnish a large amount of pas- 
ture and at the same time the soil 
would be greatly improved in agri- 
cultural value by the use of sheep. 
For the amount of money invested 
and the quantity of feed required 
sheep will generally return a greater 
net profit than most any other kind 
of livestock that may be grown in the 
South.” 





INTERESTED IN LIVESTOCK 


Interest in livestock raising is getting up 
to fever heat,all over South Georgia and 
Ashburn is getting to be the center of at- 
traction for those interested. Just as we 
go to press Messrs. J. H. Hillhouse and G. 
H. Reynolds, of Sylvester, and J. R. Pinson, 
T. S. Jackson and Raymond Miller, of Ba- 
conton, are here to view the fine mares, cat- 
tle and hogs that our people have been im- 
porting from time to time. On with the live- 
stock revival.—The Wiregrass Farmer, 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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WHERE TO BUY P Se LIVESTOCK 








WEST WIND 


Ss. D. O°NEAL, Proprietor 





DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs trom 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the best shipped for breeding purposes. 
Quality and breeding unexcelled. 


STOCK FARM 





VAUCLUSE, VA. 








~ BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charloite, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier a a. $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,51 


Keystone Baron mis the Grand Champion - ional at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Cpa of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South. 











OCCONEESEEE, FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PIX- DURHAM .NC. | 














Berkshires of Quality 


Weare offering achoice | 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
winning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, pat Ke 
Masterp Maxim 








. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 


pion 2nd and by Pcathoun’ 's Rival2nd. Prices reason- 
able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 














Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDYHEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 





VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or g- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 








TAMWORTHS 


RO eee PAPAL L SAAN 





_ \_ - 
—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 Ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 











POLAND-CHINAS 





OO aaa ama iam oii LIL Owrnmrrr——m™m™_ | 


POLAND CHINA Pics _i): 














OAKWOOD FARM 


, e R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 


GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 
Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
ter in a year. 

Write for further particulars 

















EWELL FARM JERSEYS 


You failed to get the bargains 
in our May sale, now write 
for priceson heifers six 
months old and under. 
Also a few bull calves at 
each. 


















CHINAS J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill, 





_CHESTER WHITES 


. Gold out of sows, but 
.Ss have a lot of extra fine 
boar pigs, all from prize- 


aaeiae ieaoki A pi. choice service boars. Prices 
reasonable. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
generations; of 3champions or grand champions; 
3 ancestors, weighing 3 thousand pounds; worth 
3thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


SHEEP 


PRR EEE asasaseam™»4v. 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this Spring lambs sired hy the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison’s 2608. Alsoa few two and 
three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 
Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 
sale at all times. 
One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


PPRPPALAAA 





From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. PERCY BROWN 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. Ewell Farm 
X —_ Spring Hill, Tennessee. 
Term, Out of stretchy S d 1000 Ib. b : 
Rein your move. ‘Buy them and wi tiie HEREFORDS 





35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 

sturdy fellows, sired by 

bulls from the breed’s best 

tribes. These bulls are 

ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE 


Young Bulls and Heifers. Service Bulls. 

















Priced Reasonable. Best Breeding. 
JARMAN FAR 
Box P, L. W. JARMAN, Porterdale, Ga, 





Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, 3 ‘EMINENCE KY. 


JACKS 


KENTUCKY JACK AND 
PERCHERON FARMS 


CLOSING OUT SALE 

125 head of Jacks, Sad- 

dlers and Percherons. 

To close up the estate of 

the late H. T. Brown, we 

will make prices to move 
them quick. We have 
more real high-class sad- 
die stallions and mares 
than any firm in Ken- 
tucky. 

We won twenty-four prizes, amounting. to 

$3,240 in cash, at the 1914 Cuban Interna- 

tional Livestock Exhibition, 


Cook & Brown, Lexington, Ky. 























‘TWO ANGUS HEIFERS | 


January calving, ready toship in July. 
First check for $200.00 takes them f. 0 
A few choice spring dropped bull calves | left 
for November delivery everything registered 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 











FOXES, MINKS, ETC. 
and other anie- 


FOXES, MIN mals wanted. 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 

















You can find no way to invest your 
money and effort so profitably as in the 
selection and use of a pure-bred Holstein 
sire of good individuality. In a few 
years’ time can breed up @ very poor 
herd to a profitable basis. 

The Illinois State Experiment Station 
has been testing a herd where the aver- 
age production has been increased $41.65 
per cow in four years by the use of a 
pure-bred sire, and by testing the indi- 
vidual cows and disposing of the poor 
producers, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














___ JERSEYS 


Grade Up 


e Buy ee ; 
Jersey Bull 4 


You can buy cows of 
high producingvalueor 
you may develop them, The bull is the 
most important factor in development. 
A thoroughbred Jersey bull pays big returns on his 
cost every year. Let ussend you someJersey facts. 


The American Jersey Cattle nce 


a 324 West 23d Street, New York City 
























CASCADE, VIRGINEA. || 2°X232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 
‘* a 
HOLSTEINS 
agape ~ |For a Club of Two 25 Cent 
Pure bred Registered ; 
HOLSTEIN Trial Subscriptions 
CATTLE 


The HAWKEYE 
Combination Fence Pliers 





Six Tools in One. 


It is drop forged from best tool steel, finely 
polished, and can be used for a Wire Cutter, 
Wire Splicer, Staple Puller, Nut Wrench, Rod 
Wrench and Screw Driver. 

We will send this handy tool, post- 
paid, as a reward for sending us Two 
New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents 
each. Address 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


PANE e 4, 6:0 :6- 0-0-0 -0 6-0 © 0-0-0-6-010-0-0 0:0 © d . The hero 
Joeh Turmrer ..ccccccccssccses . Chad's: host 
Meligsa ....cccscceee Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom..... Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon ..ccceee Joel Turner's neighbor 


and bitter enemy 


Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel .ececeeeseees The Schoolmaster 
SYNOPSIS 


Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
that the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that. death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 
from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home, Late in the afternoon they meet five 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and @ fight en- 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus. starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The two waifs soon win a 
place in the hearts of their new friends, and 
Chad is sent to school along with Melissa. 





CHAPTER III.—(Continued) 


T THE first pause in the dance, old 

Joel called loudly for Chad. The 
boy tried to slip out of the door, but 
Delph seized him and pulled him to a 
chair in the corner and put the banjo 
im his hands. Everybody looked on 
with curiosity at first, and for a little 
while Chad suffered; but when the 
dance turned attention from him, he 
forgot himself again and made the 
old thing hum with all the rousing 
tunes that- had ever swept its strings. 
When he stopped at last, to wipe the 
perspiration from his face, he noticed 
for the first time the school-master, 
who was yet divided between the 
church and the law, standing at the 
door—silent, grave, disapproving. And 
he was not alone in his condemna- 


tion; in many a cabin up and down 
the river, stern talk was going on 
against the ungodly “carryings on” 
under the Turner roof, and, far from 
accepting them as proofs of a better 
birth and broader social ideas, these 
Calvinists of the hills set the merry- 
makers down as the special prey of 
the devil, and the dance and the banjo 
as sly plots of the same to draw their 
souls to hell. 

Chad felt the master’s look, and he 
did not begin playing again, but put 
the banjo down by his chair and the 
dance came to an end. Once more 
Chad saw the master look, this time 
at Sintha, who was leaning against 
the wall. with a sturdy youth in a 
fringed hunting-shirt bending over 
her—his elbow against a log directly 
over her shoulder. Sintha saw the 
look, too, and she answered with a 
little toss of her head, but. when 
Caleb Hazel turned to go out the 
door, Chad saw that the girl’s eyes 
followed him. A little later, Chad 
went out too, and found the master 
at the corner of the fence and look- 
ing at a low red star whose rich, 
peaceful light came through a gap in 
the hills. Chad slyly drew near him, 
hoping in some way to get a kindly 
word, but the master was so absorbed 
that he did not see or hear the boy 
and Chad, awed by the stern, solemn 
face, withdrew and, without a word 
to anybody, climbed into the loft and 
went to bed. He could hear every 
stroke on the floor below, every call 
of the prompter, and the rude laugh- 
ter and banter, but he gave little heed 
to it all. For he lay thinking of Caleb 
Hazel and listening again to the stor= 


ies he and the cattle-dealer had told 
him about the wonderful settlements. 
“God’s Country,” the dealer always 
called it, and such it must be, if what 
he and the master said was true. By 
and by the steady beat of the feet 
under him, the swift notes of the 
banjo, the calls of the prompter and 
the laughter fused, became inarticu- 
late, distant—ceased. And Chad, as 
he was wont to do, journeyed on to 
“God’s Country” in his dreams. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Coming of the Tide 


HILE the corn grew, school went 

on and, like the corn, Chad’s 
schooling put forth leaves and bore 
fruit rapidly. The boy’s mind was as 
clear as his eye and, like a mountain- 
pool, gave back every image that 
passed before it. Not a word dropped 
from the master’s lips that he failed 
to hear and couldn’t repeat, and, in a 
month, he had put Dolph and Rube, 
who, big as they were, had little more 
than learned the alphabet, to open 
shame; and he won immunity with 
his fists from gibe and insult from 
every boy within his inches in school 
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old Joel and his wife, and even of 
Dolph and Rube, in spite of their 
soreness over Chad’s having spelled 
them both down before the whole 
school. As for Tall Tom, he took as 
much pride as the school-master in 
the boy, and in town, at the grist-mill, 
the cross-roads, or blacksmith shop, 
never failed to tell the story of the 
dog and the boy, whenever there was 
a soul to listen. And as for Melissa, 
while she ruled him like a queen and 
Chad paid sturdy and uncomplaining 
homage, she would have scratched 
out the eyes of one of her own broth- 
ers had he dared to lay a finger on 


the boy. For Chad had God’s own 
gift—to win love from all but enemies 
and nothing but respect and fear 


from them. Every morning, soon af- 
ter daybreak, he stalked ahead of the 
little girl to school, with Dolph and 
Rube lounging along behind and, an 
hour before sunset, stalked back in 
the same way home again. When not 
at school, the two fished and played 
together—inseparable. 

Corn was ripe now, and_ school 
closed and Chad went with the men 
into the fields and did his part, strip- 
ping the gray blades from the yellow 





Shepherd” every week that comes. 





ry. miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” just because you may not have read what has gone 
before. The condensed outline of the story to date, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week's installment, will put you right into the middle of the 
story, will enable you to know all that has gone before and prepare you for 
enjoying this week's chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join 
the thousands of readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Little 








—including Tad Dillon, who came in 
time to know that it was good to let 
the boy alone. He worked like a lit- 
tle slave about the house, and, like 
Jack, won his way into the hearts of 








Reo the Fifth—$1,17 





seer amos 
someone 





F. O. B. Lansing 


With Electric Starter 
and Complete Equipment 








Reo the Fifth—Mr. Olds’ great 
car—is not built by usual stand- 
ards. It is built for men who 
want a super-car. 


It is built for years of perfect 
service—built to withstand ab- 
normal strains. It is built to 
bring troubles, upkeep and re- 
pairs down to the lowest notch. 


The driving parts are one-half 
stronger than necessary. They 
meet the tests of a 50-horsepower 
engine. The steel 
formula, 


is made to 
The gears are tested 
fo1 75,000 pounds per tooth. 


There are 15 roller bearings— 
190 drop forgings. There is a 
costly clutch to prevent gear 
clashing. There is a simple 


method of shifting gears. 


We spend six weeks on each 
car to get utter exactness, and 
to properly test each part. No 
other car in this class was ever 
built so slowly, so carefully, in 
such a.costly way. 





The result soon shows. The 
parts stand the strains. There is 
freedom from trouble and re- 





pairs. The car stays new. It 
doesn’t grow noisy. When lesser- 
built cars begin to show their 
shortcomings, Reo the Fifth 
shows its staunchness. 


Rough Usage 


Under normal conditions—on 
smooth roads—lesser cars may 
do. But the farmer, on the usual 
country road, needs a car like 
this. He needs these margins 
of safety, this vast over-capacity 
this super-strength. 


Men are finding this out. 
Every year, thousands of men 
who have owned other cars are 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 








This is the Super-Car 


buying Reo the Fifth. And 
every buyer tells other men to 


’ buy it. 


New This Year 


This year comes the new 
streamline body. There are 
many new ideas in equipment. 
The car excels in appearance 
now as it doesin the hidden parts. 

And there comes a new price— 
$220 less than last year with 
electric starter. So price no 
longer bars you from the utmost 
in a car. 

A thousand dealers sell Reo 


the Fifth. Ask for our catalog 
and address of nearest dealer. 

















Electric Starter, Electric Ligh MolnisT with full Side quik Mohair Se ¢ Cover, 
Clear Vision Ventilating W: meter, Electric Horn, Robe and Foot Rails, 
Rim Prov: Tire mice Re Pump, Jack, Complete Tool and Tire ¢ Outfit. 
Streamline ead Rod Control—35 Horsepower—Tires 344 
leo Handsome Roadster Body 
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stalks, binding them into sheaves, 
stowing them away under the low 
roof of the big barn, or stacking 


them tent-like in the fields—ieaving 
each ear perched like a big roosting 
bird on each lone stalk. And when 
the autumn came, there were husking 
parties and dances and much. merri- 
ment; and, night after night, Chad 
saw Sintha and the school-master in 
front of the fire—‘settin’ up”—close 
together with their arms about each 
other’s necks and whispering. And 
there were quilting parties and house- 
warmings and _  house-raisings—one 
that was of great importance to Caleb 
Hazel and to Chad. For, one morn- 
ing, Sintha disappeared and came 
back with the tall young hunter in the 
deerskin leggings—blushing furiously 
— a bride. At once old Joel gave 
them some cleared land at the head of 
a creek; the neighbors came in to 
build theni a cabin, and among them 
all, none worked harder than the 
school-master and no one but Chad 
guessed how sorely hit he was. 
Meanwhile, the woods high and low 
were ringing with the mellow echoes 
of axes, and the thundering crash of 
big trees along the mountain-side; 
for already the hillsmen were felling 
trees while the sap was in the roots, 
so that they could lie all winter, dry 
better and float better in the spring, 
when the rafts were taken down the 
river to the little capital in the Blue- 


grass. And Caleb Hazel said that he 
would go down on a raft in the 
spring and perhaps Chad could go 


with him—who knew? For the school- 
master had now made up his mind 
finally—he would go out into the 
world and make his way out there; 
and nobody but Chad noticed that his 
decision came only after, and only a 
little while after, the house-raising 
at the head of the creek. 

When winter came, school opened 
again, and on Saturdays and Sundays 
and cold snowy nights, Chad and the 
school-master—for he too lived at 
the Turner’s now—sat before the fire 
in the kitchen, and: the school-master 
read to him from “Ivanhoe” and “The 
Talisman,” which he had _ brought 
from the Bluegrass, and from the Bi- 
ble which had been his own since a 
child. And the boy drank in the tales 
until he was drunk with them and 
learned the conscious scorn of a lie, 
the conscious love of truth and pride 

(Continued on page 21 this issue) 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
SUMMER CARE OF THE FLOCK 








Careful Handling Now Will Deter- 
mine the Future Egg Supply 


OR the next three months candi- 

dates for poultry farming will be 
put to the test for energy, persever- 
ance, courage, and other qualities re- 
quisite for success. Many there will 
be that will be found wanting, the 
ranks thinning as the thermometer 
mounts to 100 in the shade. If chick- 
en raising could all be done in the 
spring when the fever is at the high- 
est, the poultryman’s life would 
“move on like a song.” Unfortunate- 
ly, as fortunately, the poultry farmer, 
while not always required to work 
from sun to sun, usually finds his 
work never all done. 

We are glad, however, we are not 
obliged to keep up the high pressure 
of early spring as we should be com- 
pelled to go to Mexico or some quiet 
place for the rest cure. 

For a number of seasons our South- 
ern breeders should endeavor to 
bring off their crop of young chick- 
ens early in the year. Even if the 
very early hatched stock does moult 
it is better not to risk the many dan- 
gers to which our warm weather 
chickens are subjected. Hen-hatched 
stock under favorable conditions will 
fare better than those artificially 
reared in warm weather, because it is 
almost impossible to ventilate incuba- 
tors and brooders properly when in- 
side and outside temperatures are so 
nearly the same. Thirst, over-crowd- 
ing and lice are the greatest menace 
to the hen’s flock except where the 
owner is constant in season and out 
of season. 

Coops that were comfortable in 
cooler weather will be a veritable 
“black hole” these hot nights, espec- 
ially if closed tight to keep out four- 
footed prowlers. Use one inch mesh 
wire or screen wire on part of coops 
and in colony houses, and in larger 
houses provide a way for the draft to 
pass through. 

Dirt and close quarters lay the 
foundation for sore head and kindred 
evils. I have never seen a case of 
sorehead or chickenpox develop in 
stock given open air condifions. Roup 
and fall colds follow in the wake of 
filth and poor ventilation, and if you 
want the coveted winter egg make 
preparation now. Later, you may 
“pour the corn to them,” as our farm- 
ers say, and get not appreciative re- 
sponse. 

Farm wives should refrain from 
bringing off late summer chickens if 
sorehead prevailed the fall before. 
Time, if any is allowed to these late 
chickens, would be better spent in 
caring properly for stock already on 
hand and in making preparation for 
winter. 

As sore head is the scourge of 
Southern chickens we are giving it 
more attention than other diseases. 
Many breeders find it helpful to feed 
Epsom salts twice a month to help 
ward off disease. One-half teaspoon- 
ful is allowed for each mature fowl. 
A smaller quantity would be required 
for young birds. Copperas, a piece 
the size of an English pea to each 
quart of drinking water, is a good dis- 
infectant. Above all, give plenty of 
fresh air and keep houses clean and 
free from mites. 

Remember water is the cheapest 
hen food yet discovered, and don’t 
neglect to provide it fresh as often as 
needed. The more water you can in- 
duce a hen to drink the better she 
will lay. Hens, like people, prefer 
cold water in hot weather, so it is 
good business to change water sey- 
eral times a day. 

Lastly, no matter how hot it may 
be, remember winter layers are in the 
making and treat the young stock 
with as much consideration as you 
would if they were laying eggs worth 
40 cents per dozen. 

MISS MARY WALKER. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 
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Why Men Quit 


Some Other Tires—Five Reasons 


The evidence is that—faster than ever—men 
are quitting other tires for Goodyears. 
this year our tire sales exceed last year by 55 


per cent. 
any other tire. 


Yet last vear Goodyear far outsold 


yet grasping wet 


So far grips. 


maker. 


There are big reasons for this, and every tire 


user should know them. 


What Others Lack 


Other tires—all of them—lack these four fea- 
tures. And these are the four major factors in 


tire mileage. 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which completely 
No other satisfactory method 


ends rim-cutting. 
is known. 


roads with sharp, resistless 


Thus your four greatest tire troubles are met in 


these tires, in costly ways employed by no other 


Then Extra Price 


Goodyear prices. 


Then 16 other makes this year cost more than 


Four Goodyear tires cost 


about the same as some makers ask for three. 


That fact is due to our mammoth output, our 


splendid efficiency and our modest profit. Our 


profit last year averaged 614 per cent. 


Men are refusing to pay those extra prices 


for tires which lack the four great Goodyear 


features. 


Our “On-Air” cure, which saves the blow- 


outs due to wrinkled fabric. This one extra proc- 


ess adds to our tire cost $450,000 yearly. 


Our rubber rivets, of which we form hun- 


dreds in every tire—during vulcanization—to com- 


bat loose treads. 


Our All-Weather tread — tough, double- 


thick: and enduring. 


As smooth asa plain tread 


Remember that 


dence of quality is beyond dispute. 


on millions of Goodyear tires. 
like demand follows all those tests. 


Any dealer will supply these tires, at Good- 
year prices, if he knows you want them. 


men have made mileage tests 
And this flood- 


Such evi- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


London, England 
DEALERS EVER Y WHERE 





Write Uson Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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WHEN YOUR TELEPHONE BALKS 


Ideas That Will Help When the 


‘Phone Quits Work 


O HOUSEHOLD invention ever re- 

mained a mystery as long as the 
telephone. In many thousands of 
farm homes the telephone is doing 
daily service today, and yet the av- 
erage farmer does not understand the 
working of his telephone. All this, 
however, is a wrong situation out on 
the farm, perhaps miles away from 
the central office. The average farm- 
er should be able to remedy some of 
his own telephone troubles, much to 
his own profit. [t is true that trouble 
on a line may originate from many 
different sources, but each one should 
be able to look over his own ’phone 
for possible trouble in his home, And 
if his ’_phone is working all right, he 
should call up his neighbors to lo- 
cate the trouble, if possible. 

As soon as you cannot call the 
next neighbor on the line, look for 
possible trouble in the line right 
there. You may have an assistant 
manager on your rural line, which is 
a very good idea, but frequently he 


cannot be located at once, so it would 
be best for all concerned if all mem- 
bers could look around for possible 
trouble even before the assistant 
manager arrives. For, remember, the 
greatest advantage of a ’phone is to 
have it ready for any emergency, and 
no one can tell when an accident is 
going to happen. 

Does the crank turn hard? Look 
for trouble at the lightning arrester. 
Or, perhaps, some one has put his 
“specks” on the top of the telephone 
and they have grounded the instru- 
ment. Very simple, but something 
like it puts many rural ’phones out of 
commission. 

Perhaps ‘“‘Central’? can be heard, 
but you cannot make yourself heard, 
which indicates that the trouble is in 
the batteries of your ’phone. Put in 
a new set of batteries as soon as pos- 
sible. 

It frequently happens that a mass 
of foliage grows out and covers one 
or both wires and so grounds the line. 
When building a telephone line nev- 
er attach the wires to a growing tree, 
for during a storm the swaying of 
the tree will break one or both wires 
and in the end cause more trouble 


and be of greater expense than the 
cost of several poles. 

Trouble may occur in the switch- 
board at the central office. To com- 
plete a connection through a switch- 
board, cords and keys are used. 
When these are worked hundreds of 
times daily, it is but natural that oe- 
casionally a line’s difficulty is in the 
board. As arule ‘Central’ can tell 
this only when a subscriber reports it. 

Recently I helped locate trouble 
of a baffling nature in a neighbor’s 
*phone. Sometimes he could hear me 
speak, then suddenly he could hear 
nothing. We looked for trouble on 
the pole where the line was connected 
and, finding none there, examined 
closely every place we thought there 
might be trouble. Finally we found 
the mystery—a small wire within the 
instrument had become _ broken. 
When the ends touched, he could 
hear; then suddenly the ends would 
come apart when he could hear noth- 
ing. It is time well spent in looking 
over and seeking to understand the 
working of a telephone, as the trou- 
ble can frequently be righted with 
little difficulty. P. C. HENRY. 

Conover, N. C. 
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Attractive Vacation 
Tour 


Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the beautiful New 
England Country 
and New York 


July 1 to 19, 1914 


Via the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 


+ eo Pisgah, Niagara Falis, Niagara 

warias Toronto, ousand Islands, 

ds of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 

Suubes. Montmorency Falls, St. Anne 

ie Beaupre, White Mountains, Sum- 

slg Mt, Washington, Boston and New 
ork, 


Three Days in Boston and 
Three Days in New York 


A Complete Itinerary at Minimum Cost for eighteen 
vs of Rest, Recreation, Interesting and Instructive 


Personally a by Mr. C. H. Gattis and chap- 
roned by Mrs. G: 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Tcurist ate Seaboard Air Line Railway 
rite for Booklet. 


Save Money 
on Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supriics, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
sale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are four of our 
leading money savers. 
Pertection—High Grade Flour, per bbi. «+ 2 80 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 ibs. - . 4.3 
Coffee—Roasted, 14c; Green, per Ib. . 
Oats, Mixed, 44}¢c; eo’ ra hacead - . 
Crimson Clover, per 10 
MONEY BACK ‘GUARANTEE. 
The neg d of our goods are A number one. We 
ee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 
uu may return at our expense any groceries you 
buy which are not satisfactory in eve 1 


























ry way. 

then return your ee * with any transportation 
charges‘you = paid. Could anything be fairer? 
Our complete price list shows how to 
save money on all groceries, seed and 
pee you use. Write for a copy. Just say 
Send me your free price list as adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. Better doit now! 

Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 




















Sweet Potato Plants 
$1.50 per 1000 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Nurserymen 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 











Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; oon Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying direct from 


grower Bed-Rock Prices. Only 40c. 


you get per lb., 
o. b. your station, June and July delivery. Get 
asample andtry it. Order some today. 
(Grower of Alfalfa and Bermud 
R. G. STITT, Box 423 - YUMA, NRIEOMA 
1000 shel bags, shipped direct from 
farm. $2.00 per bushel f. o. b. 


W. £. CARLISLE, BENTON, ALA, 
them where you think there are 


FIS none. We make the famous 


Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY. GRIFFIN, GA. 














Bushels Bur Clover Seed 


For sale in even running five bu- 





LET us tell you how to catch 











Pha Poultry 
SQUAB RAISING 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 








Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 


strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO, Greensboro, N. C. 


Special June Sale—Eggs and Greeders at Half Price. 


Reds, both combs. Orpingtons, Buff, White. Winners 
for sale. Mrs. J. GC. Deaton. Landis, N.C. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make It Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cultivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
mzwuity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2) 











UNION NOTES AND COMMENT 


How Fertilizer Mixers Combined— 
Difficulty of Getting Reforms in 
Government—Absentee Landlords 
Should Pay a Higher Tax 


| eerie competition in the sale of 
commercial fertilizers was con- 


spicuously absent in most of the towns 


in this State this year. It is a well- 

known fact that 

many of the man- 

ufacturers not on- 

ly fix the price of 

certain farm im- 

plements to deal- 

ers, but they also 

fix the retail price 

which the dealer 

is bound to main- 

tain under penalty 

of losing the agen- 

MR. GREEN. cy if he cuts the 

price to the consumer. In as much 

as there has been some evidences of 

concert of action by local dealers 

who represent different local factions 

in business and town affairs one is 

led to inquire if the fertilizer mixers 

have combined to control the retail 
price of fertilizers? 

x ek x 


Within limitations the right of 
price-making should not be question- 
ed, but when a manufacturer controls 
the retail price, as well as the whole- 
sale price of his output, his control is 
extended beyond legitimate bounds 
and it ought to be made the duty of 
some department of government to 
give publicity to such an artificial 
monopoly of price-making, and it 
might be well to legalize an organized 
boycott against such trust-controlled 
products. A ‘manufacturer should 
have no legal right to fix the price at 
which the retailer should sell his pro- 
duct. It is enough for him to fix his 
own wholesale price to the jobber. 
He should not be allowed to invade 
the retailers’ field as a dictator of re- 
tail prices. 

* * 

A correspondent at Washington, 
who is a “standpatter” of the strictest 
type, recently gave out the astounding 
information that North Carolina is a 
progressive State in politics—even 
more progressive than Wisconsin or 
any other Western State. The re- 
markable thing about this informa- 
tion from “headquarters” was the 
time it was handed out—right immed- 
iately after the State Democratic 
Convention had ignored some very 
mild reform “planks” which were de- 
sired by some of the conservative 
progressives in this State (we have 
as yet no radical progressives) and 
had adopted a simple, meaningless 
and harmless conglomeration of 
words and phrases which they called 
a “platform.” Under the circumstan- 


| ces it must have required some nerve, 
| during these 
| that North 


hot days, to announce 
Carolina stands in the 
front ranks, and even ahead of the 
Middle West States, in progressive 
political sentiment. It is true that in 
a material way this State has made 
creditable progress, but it has done 
this in spite of the machine politi- 


cians. And I might say further that 
there is a lot of real progressive sen- 
timent among the rank and file of the 
voters of the State but they have ac- 
quired this sentiment and knowledge 
through other sources than from 
those who are in power and are using 
political patronage as a reward for 
party service. The really progressive 
sentiment, however, is dormant and 
inactive and will remain in that con- 
dition until some strong and aggres- 
sive leadership is developed. Pro- 
gressive reform measures have never 
been initiated or promoted by leaders 
who are strongly entrenched in pow- 
er. Politicians who are in full posses- 
sion of all they started after are not 
in position to realize the need of any 
reform. In politics North Carolina 
may, within the next half century, be- 
come a progressive State. At least, it 
is not impossible for it to assume that 
position. 
x * * 

“I wish we had a law under which 
a man’s farm could be condemned and 
put on the market whe1 he moves to 
town and leaves it inhabited by an in- 
ferior race,” said a very intelligent 
farmer of Eastern North Carolina. 
That sounds like something radically 
progressive to a white man who pre- 
fers to stay on the farm. An absentee 
land tax would help some. Or let the 
man who lives on his farm be exempt 
from taxes, and raise the rate on 
lands owned by non-residents or held 
for speculative purposes. The profes- 
sional politician and platform writer 
may ignore tax reforms for a while, 
but they are coming in the course of 
time. Judging from what I hear 
“among the boys” out in the rural dis- 
tricts the first political revolution will 
be produced by the issue of tax re- 
form. The farmer is getting mighty 
tired of having the results of his hard 
labor and energy taxed to the limit, 
while absentee landlords and specula- 
tors are permitted to go comparative- 
ly free from taxes. 

2. u S 

This country is rapidly being divid- 
ed into two classes—those who work 
and produce wealth, and those who 
are engaged in the clever occupation 
of dividing up wealth which some- 
body else has created. It should be 
the purpose of taxation to lift, as 
much as possible, the burden from 
wealth-producers and place it upon 
those most able to bear it—those who 
accumulate most of the net results of 
labor. But before we can get retorm 
in taxation we will have to get legis- 
lative servants who do not belong to 
folks who are dividing up the results 
of industry and who are speculating 
in land, the value of which is enhance 
ed only by industry and labor. 

i, 2s G: 





“There Shall Be No Poor” 


HAVE been reading a little book 
with the above title, by Rev. 

James B. Converse, of Morristown, 

Tennessee, and published by the Du- 
rand Press, of 
Richmond, Va. The 
distinctions which 
are made between 
deserved and un- 
deserved poverty 
are so. Striking 
that I think some 
quotations and 
comments are ap- 
propriate on this 
page. 

. ev * 

It seems to me that too much of the 
efforts of the reformers have been 
directed at removing “deserved pover- 
ty”, i. e—curing the individual, and 
too little toward removing the causes 
of “undeserved poverty.” And _ it 
is because, if I understand the prin- 
ciples of the Farmers’ Union aright, 
that it seeks to remove the causes of 


MR. DABBS 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - 


“undeserved poverty—” 
written. 


this article is 


* * * 


The title of the book-is- found in 
the scripture text: How be it there 
shall be no poor with thee (for Jeho- 
vah will surely bless thee in the land 
which Jehovah thy God giveth thee 
for an inheritance to possess it), if 
only thou diligently hearken unto the 
advice of Jehovah thy God, to observe 
to do all his commandment which I 
command thee this day.” Deut. 15: 
4-5. Other promises in Deut. 28: 3-5, 
(A. R. V.); Lev. 26:3-4and 25; 10; and 
the New Testament ratification of the 
law in Matt. 5: 17-18 and the procla- 
mation of Jesus. “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor 
** * To proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Luke, 4: 18-19, 


* * * 


Deserved poverty the author dee: 
fines to be the poverty brought on a 
man by laziness or drink, or gamb- 
ling; conditions brought about by the 
individual and which can be cured 
only by his reforming. In this case 
poverty is a just punishment for his 
sin. “But many who are reasonably 
industrious and prudent and frugal do 
lack things necessary to the health of 
themselves and their families in body, 
mind or soul. This is involuntary or 
undeserved or social poverty. Un- 
deserved poverty is not a necessary 
evil in the present age. It is not nec- 
essary to wait till the millenium, till 
all men are converted, to end it.” 

* 

The author then contrasts the effects 
of deserved and undeserved poverty, 
showing how deserved poverty may 
have good effects both on the poor 
and as a warning to others,—the ef- 
fects of undeserved poverty are evil, 
and only evil upon the poor and oth- 
ers. “It tends toward anarchism, irre- 
ligion and atheism in those who feel 
its blighting influence, and produces 
ill effects on the beholders.” It makes 
even doctors of divinity quote the 
words: The poor ye have always 
with you, as a sufficient explanation, 
thus slandering the providence of 
God, who provides abundantly for all, 
even for the sparrows and the young 
lions. The moral effects of undeserv- 
ed poverty “are evil, and only evil, and 
always evil,” are the closing words of 
chapter two. 

a a8 


The remaining 20 chapters of the 
book are given over to quotations 
from the Bible; the law of Moses, the 
Prophets, the historical books of the 
Children of Israel, the devotional 
books, and the teachings of Jesus that 
he had come to fulfill the law, all go- 
ing to show that National and social 
sins are responsible for the poverty 
of millions of the human race. It is 
a wonderful marshalling of the facts 
of Bible history for a propaganda for 
civic righteousness. 

* * * 

It does not minimize the gospel of 
the soul’s salvation, but it magnifies 
the promises of the Bible for the 
abundance of good things of life to 
the nation or people who walk in the 
commandments of God’s law. He 
shows that it is in proportion to the 
enlightenment of the nations and the 
moulding of their laws on the law as 
given by Moses the great lawgiver, 
that we find thrift and the comforts 
that minister to health and the happi- 
ness of the human family. 

x Ok OR 

This is a very inadequate review of 
a book that is so full of the meat of 
the teachings of the Bible on the 
material greatness that force them- 
selves upon us as we cooperate with 
a beneficent Providence to “give us 
this day our daily bread,” but I trust 
it will lead some to study our present 
problems in the light of the inspired 
history of the Jewish people,—and 
this little book will be a splendid aid 
to such a study. If we could have 
more equity we would need less phil- 
anthropy. It is because the Farmers’ 
Educational and Codperative Union 
of America has been organized “To 
secure equity, establish justice and 
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apply the golden rule” that we ought 
to rally around its banner, and speed- 
ily bring about the time when “There 
shall be no poor.” E. W. D. 





Good Work of a North Carolina 
Local 


WOULD be glad to tell you what 

Green River Local Union No. 2202, 
of Henderson County, is doing. 

We were organized two years ago 
last February. The first year of our 
organization we cooperated in buying 
guano with only 30 members, and 
made on that article alone a saving of 
$234.65. The second year we gained 
members and made a net saving on 
guano of $423.48. For the last 18 
months we have handled quite a lot 
of other merchandise and I am sure 
we have saved over $1,000 on our gu- 
ano and flour in the last two years, 
with this year’s guano not counted, 
which will amount to not less than 
$500 saving. 

We indorsed the six months school 
term; we built a two-story hall and 
have it paid for; and we have better- 
ed conditions among our neighbors. 
We meet every two weeks and every 
meeting is a business meeting. We 
are going to have a Farmers’ Union 
rally on the Fourth of July. 

If possible we would like to have 
some of the State Union officials with 
us. All Local, County and State Un- 
ions are invited to meet with us. We 
expect to feed every one that attends 
our meeting. We are going to have 
speaking on farming and codperation, 
and expect to enjoy the day at home 
instead of going to the city to cele- 
brate the Fourth. 

We expect to have educational 
speeches. As we see things the edu- 
cational end of the Farmers’ Union is 
the end to push now. 

M. A. WARD. 

Sec-Treas. Green River Union. 





Some Farm and School Progress in 
South Carolina 


HE most important farm work 

now being inaugurated in this 
State is the systematic State-wide 
fight on the cattle tick. The lecisla- 
ture made a liberal appropriation for 
the work to begin, and Mr. Lever of 
the Seventh Congressional District 
who is chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the National House of 
Representatives promised to dupli- 
cate the State’s appropriation from 
the National Treasury. Dr. Lewis 
has been placed in charge and work 
has begun. It is confidently stated 
that in three years South Caro- 
lina will be relieved of this pest, that 
is costing us one million dollars a 
year on the cattle we have and un- 
told millions in preventing us from 
being a great cattle State. 

* ok OX 


At every county town in the State 
there has recently been held a county 
school day, attended by from 1,000 to 
6,000 children and their parents and 
friends. Athletics, handicraft, domes- 
tic science and scholarship have 
equal showing. By a careful scrutiny 
of the exhibits one can sometimes 
gain a pretty fair idea of the trend of 
rural thought. In the Sumter County 
contests held last Saturday the ex- 
hibits of churn dashers, 16 dashers 
to one singletree, would seem to in- 
dicate that Bro. Frank Williams’ gos- 
pel of 40-cent farmers’ butter must 
be bearing fruit, that more land must 
be going to pasture and less to the 
plow. But more of this in another 
letter. E. W. D. 





Chesterfield County Does Work 


HE Chesterfield County Union of 
the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, met in 
regular order with Vice-President E. 
L. Mann in the chair. There was a 
good crowd in attendance from the 
various locals of which there are 10 
in the County. 
The morning was taken up in inter- 
esting talks by members from the lo- 


cals. It seems that all the locals are 
in a prosperous way and taking in 
new members at nearly every meet- 
ing. After eating an enjoyable din- 


ner the meeting was called to order. | 


A committee of 10, one man from each 


local, was appointed as a committee | 


on Exhibits to the Chesterfield Coun- 
ty Fair. 

A committee of 10 was appointed 
to see about getting a demonstration 
farm in Chesterfield County, as we 
have some special inducements to se- 
cure a farm. 

A committee of two was appointed 
to go to Washington and meet with 
the committee on dark tobacco. Af- 
ter some more business the meeting 
adjourned to meet again on Septem- 
ber 17, at Hollywood Church. 

P. L. ALEXANDER. 

Chesterfield County, Va. 





How Codéperation Breaks Down 


OR many years we have celebrated 
the success of the Southern Texas 
Truck Growers’ Association. 

Now it is about to go all to pieces. 

Why? 

Oh, just because the price of onions 
last year and this has been poor and 
the association unprofitable. 

During its existence the association 
has collected from the _ railroads 
claims and over-charges amounting to 
nearly $100,000. These 2,000 truck 
farmers clubbed together in buying 
their seeds from the Madeira Islands 
and in this way saved another $150,- 
000. For six or seven years they 
made big profits. 

But two seasons of discouragement 
have put an end to this codperative 
effort. 

If these farmers could not get good 
prices for their onions while making a 
collective fight for profitable markets, 
what can they expect to do as single 
individuals? 

Sticking together when the goose 
hangs high is one thing. Any fool 
has sense enough to do that. But 
staning together codperatively when 
the goose hangs low is another prop- 
osition. It takes full-statured, far- 
seeing men to do it. 

The farmers everywhere have got 
to learn the wisdom of Ben Frank- 
lin’s heroic saying to the Convention 
in Revolutionary times: We must all 
hang together or we will all hang 
separately. 

Putting ones hand to the plow and 
not looking back is a virtue cele- 
brated in the New Testament. 

And the farmers will be obliged to 
acquire this codperative virtue, or 
they are forever doomed to failure. 

Coéperation is a business proposi- 
tion. It calls for sense and nerve and 
courage—moral and spiritual! 

It is a man’s job, and children fail 
at it every time.—Home and Farm- 
stead, 





South Carolina Notes 


R. Lever, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, in a 
letter to me about some of the “up- 
lift” schemes (and by the way that 
word “uplift” is very distasteful to 
some of us who have heard it so 
often misused) well says: “What 
does the man who follows the plow 
from daylight till dark, and then can 
not “make buckle and tongue meet”, 
care about flowers in the yard or a 
carpet on the floor, or pictures on the 
walls? We must first help him to se- 
cure a proper compensation for his 
toil, and then he will have means to 
provide and leisure to enjoy and ap- 
preciate these things.” 
* e x 
The Farmers’ Union must stand for 
financial, commercial, social and po- 
litical reforms, because without them 
the individual will butt his brains out 
against the stone wall of custom. 
Most of these can only come through 
politics, and we can influence politics 
only when we are organized. Study 
our needs, formulate our remedies 
and present a united front for them. 
E. W. D. 
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OU want a thresher that will thresh clean from the 
straw—that will give more bushels—and make 


your seed command a higher price. 


If you want to 


secure the utmost from your grain crop, thresh it with 


A FRICK GRAIN THRESHER 


The Frick Threshers are the most dependable, thorough, threshers built today. 


We've been building big farm machinery for years. 


built in 1876 is still being run today. 
threshers are built in all sizes. 


An old 6 H.P. Frick Engine 


That's the way we build machinery, Our 
There is the eclipse No, 4 that only requires from 
4 to 6 H.P. with a capacity of 30 to 50 bushels per hour. 
oughly cleans wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat. 


It threshes and thor- 
It weighs but 2,800 pounds. 


There is our big “Landis Eclipse’’—a combination of everything good in threshing. 


You'll find we have just the machine you need. 


nothing but Frick Machines. 
every way—has the best reputation of 


Mitchell or Yancey counties.’ Easy terms—Special 
Saw mills. 


Traction and Portable Engines. 
a thresher, 


Hundreds of farmers will have 


One man writes, “The No. 4 did perfect work in 


any thresher that ever mashed mud in 
discount for cash. Steam 
Don’t take any chances in buying 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write us for our free illustrated catalogue, giving full information and get our 


price. It'll pav vou to do this. 


Our catalogue shows why. 


Send for it today! 


THE 


Southern Depository 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Factory, WAYNESBORO, PA. 


Large stock carried at the prin- 
cipal machinery centers. 








An Ideal High Grade Institution For Young Women. 


Location: N the mountains, in the most healthful section of the South, Build- 
ings: New sine: buildings of re-enforced concrete, absolutely fire-proof; every room 


connected wi 


study and private bath; every convenience of modern home, Grounds: 


200 acres; beautiful grounds for exercise and games of all kinds; river; ample means for 
rowing. Standard high; fourteen units required for entrance. Faculty: Able, experi- 


enced, coming from best 


American and European Universities, Courses, 


Full Literary, leading to A. B. Degree; Excellent advantages in Music, Art, 


Expression, Domestic Science. Sp’ 


attention 


given to the physical development of 
all students. 


For catalog, address 


A. W. 


VAN HOOSE, LL. D., 
President. 
ROME, GEORGIA. 





Are Yau Selling Real Estate or 
Sunshine ? 


N CONVERSATION with the man- 

ager of the Catawba Creamery Com- 
pany, who came from the Middle 
West, he made this statement to the 
writer: “The cow and the creameries 
have brought financial salvation. to 
the Northwestern farmers, and yet 
climatic conditions are much more 
favorable here in the South.” I was 
unthoughtful enough to invite his 
criticism by asking: “Then, why don’t 
our farmers take advantage of the 
opportunity?” His answer was: “Be- 
cause you Southern farmers are too 
darned satisfied.” His answer made 
me think of the “hookworm” and oth- 
er diseases which they say we are 
afflicted with, but I didn’t interrupt 
him. “When a man sells corn, wheat, 
hay, cotton, tobacco or any other 
staple crop,” said he, “he is selling 
real estate, but when he sells pure- 
bred livestock or cream he is selling 
sunshine.”—J. Z. Green, in Monroe 
Journal. 





By Codéperation 


ERE is a little dispatch that is in- 

spiring: “Hickory, N. C., May 22, 
—The Catawba County Codperative 
Creamery this week shipped a solid 
car of butter to Norfolk, Va., which 
was the first solid car to be shipped 
from this place and is said to have 
been the first car shipped from any 
creamery in the South. 


“The same day it also shipped a car 
loaded with butter and eggs to Wil- 
mington. The value of the two cars 
was estimated at $10,000. The cream- 
ery now has a daily output of 2,000 
pounds of butter.” 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


: Fastest, best mill made 
% —durable, light rum 
wa} ning, has Hustler vart- 
= able belt feed, 
steel head blocks 

. and dogs, 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
past. Send posta’ todsy 


WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS? 
to bit 


c emonstratingour New 
A 
Jack, Fence Stretc' 





iandi-Tool. A Com 


bination 
her, Splicer and Mender, Post an@ 
Stump Puller, Tire Tightener, Cable Maker, 
Vise, Hoist, Wrench, etc. Saves cost of l6tools. Wt, 
251bs. Capacity 3 tonsand up. Life guarantee. 
Sold by agentsonly en ee notrequired. Pere 


manent tim: «. Samples . Ore Write 
For factory epency ter, “OHAS, E, BENE FIEL OO. ines 
237 Industrial Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind, _ 








All of which has been accomplish- 
ed by coéperation.—Spartanburg (S. 
C.) Journal. 





I was successful under your Special 
Get-Acquainted offer, to get The Pro- 
gressive Farmer into most of the 
homes of our Union members who 
did not already take it, and also some 
who were not members. I think to 
get The Progressive Farmer into the 
homes of our brethren and get them 
to reading it will be one great step 
toward insuring success for the 
Farmer’s Union.—R. B. Barnes, R. 3, 
Salem, N. C. 


The Progressive Farmer is quite 
popular in our Union. We have a 
good Union with about 40 male and 
10 female members. We have ac- 
cording to your advice a topic for dis- 
cussion every week. We call the roll 
and give every one an opportunity to 
speak. We are educating but mot 
cooperating to any appreciable exe 
tent.—A. J. Moye, Farmville, N. C. 


ee eee 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a@ word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. ee accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 





~ sébtlone made 











HOLSTEINS. 
Holsteins—Four bull calves left; three 
from advance register dams; one from 37- 
pound sire. D. S. Jones, Newportnews, Va. 





JERSEYS. 
Four Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Fine for 
butter. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 
For Sale—Fine Jersey Cows—Some fresh. 


No ticks, Shelford Dairy Farm, Mrs. J. C. 
Pass, Larson, N. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





1837 
THOROUGH 


EXPENSES LOW 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


HIGH MORAL TONE 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 


1914 
IDEAL LOCATION 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C, 














For Sale—A Finely Bred, Registered Jer- 
sey Bull—Three years old October next. He 
is in fine condition and of the very best blood 
lines, The first $100 gets him. Address, 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N, C. 


For Sale—Fifteen Young Jersey Heifers— 
From grade cows by Biltmore bull. Selling 
because barn is crowded. Also one mare 
colt, two and a half years, half standard 
bred, Ernest H. Kaminer, Arden, N, C, 


GOATS 


Forty Head of Goats for Sale—Easy to 
handle; not breachy. Address, W. 8S. Eaton, 
Bogue, N. C 














HORSES. 








| MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Benthal 





Peanut Picker (new). 








Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
C. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 

















P. Day, Trenton, 8s. C ed type, best strain; breeder’s prices. Rose 
Barg sains—Engines—steam, oil gasoline; Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

new or second-hand; all sizes, Gins, thresh- DoGS. 
, belting, ee Machin Supp! — | 

fo. sittioien oN c ” tage aa Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
i Jeeps. Herndon, Va, 





| HELP WANTED | 


$5 per day easily made with our Map 
and Newspaper proposition, $3 value for $1. 
Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—A married man with family to 
work on stock farm. No milking. J. A. 
Weatherly, Bennettsville, S. C. 


~~ Wanted—Several honest, industrious 
ple to distribute religious literature; 
$60 a month, 
lanta, Ga, 











peo- 
salary 
Nichols & Co., Dept. 8 At- 





Pointer Pups—Pure-bred, Price, $5 each. 


c. C. Spoon, Kinards, S. C. 
Pedigreed Beagles—Stud 


12 inches. Fee $5. Arden 
North Carolina, 








hounds, 15 and 
Kennels, Arden, 





situated mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. 


leges and universities. 


of Congress. 
| For catalogue write to 


r $78.00 to $96.00 pays for board, tuition in literary department, rent, heat and 
electric lights for the entire session of nine months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


No malaria; mineral water; beautiful scenery. 

Strong faculty of college trained men and women, splendid literary societies, honor students in the. best col- 
Recommended by le: ading educators. 

“It is the best and the cheapest school in the state.’’—Hon. E. M. Ko 

School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work. 


Literary, Bible, Business, Expres: 
once. 


sion, Music. 
“In my 7 opines there is no High 
Y. Webb, Member 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 











co 
Manufacturers 





and 
Sales Agents 





Ginners’ Specialties 


If the latest models in Ginners’ Specialties are of interest to you, drop us a card— 
WE HAVE IT 


THE BRADLEY GIN SAW FILER COMPANY 














L DALLAS — Cuts and Literature mailed on request — TEXAS 
Tomato Plants, $1.25 thousand; 10,000, $10. F4ust’s CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 


Cabbage and collard plants, $1.50 thousand; 
leading varieties, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 


Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Registered Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle, Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 








Wanted at Once—White settled woman 
o: girl, to do cooking and ironing. Good 
wages and expenses. Address, L. G. Brock, 
Cades, S. C, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 








Agents—A whirlwind seller for summer 
weather. Concentrated soft drinks—7 kinds 
—orangeade, raspberry, grape, etc. Amaz- 
ing sales—wonderful profits... Get it while 
it’s new—write quick. American Products 
Co., 3107 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Employment for year 1915, by 
married man with experience and scientific 
trianing in dairying, stock feeding, breeding 
and general farming. Address Box 280 
Greensboro, N, C. 


| LIVESTOCK } 


BERKSHIRES., 


Good Berkshire Pigs 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. 


Highest Type Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 
Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C 

















Cheap. Fairview 











Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—Bight | weeks 
oid. Six dollars. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, 
North Carolina, 

Berkshires—Thrifty, prolific, gentle. Best 
of breeding. Shipped on approval. Robert 
McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va, 








For Sale—Pure-bred Bershires—One pig, 


six dollars, 2 or more $5; 7 weeks old. W. 
H, Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 
Pure-bred Boar—22 months old; keep 


from inbreeding; $45. Pigs, % Berkshire, 
y% Poland-China, six weeks, $5. Melven Wil- 
gon, Bakersville, N. C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—From the fa- 
mous Masterpiece and Premier Longfellow 
blood, Beallview Berkshire and aed 
Farm, J. D. Shaw, Prop., Eatonton, Ga 


Two Young Berkshire Scaceienae for 
Nght service; nice heads, good conformation; 
well bred, well developed; nicely marked; 
registered, and cholera immuned. Your 
choice for $25, , B. P. Williamson, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc- Jerseys—Both sexes, 
B. Lints, Sutherland, Va, 


Defender and Professor Duroc Pigs—Price 
reasonable. Paul Finch, Prairie, Miss. 


Choice Duroc- -Jersey Pigs—Now 1 ready, at 
summer prices. W. G, Tyson, Ridgeville, Ga 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— 




















All ages, W. 

















Prize winners. Only five dollars. Sydnor 
Terry, News Ferry, Va 
Registered, Two- centiioaa Duroc-Jersey 


Pigs—Cholera proof. Price moderate, Let- 
ters cheerfully answered. 8 R. Church, 
Madison Heights, Va, 





For Sale—Choice registered Duroc-Jersey 
pigs; sired by Col’s Picture 48015, double 
champion, winning first premium and Re- 
serve Championship at Virginia State Fair, 
1913, Col’s Picture is by the Junior Cham- 
pion, Chief's Picture 41493, The Fuller View 
Stock Farm, Home of Pure Breds, Ashton, 
North Carolina, 


MULEFOOT. 


Pure-bred Mulefoot Pigs, 
Hotgood, N. Cc, 








M. C. Moore, 





POLAND- -CHINAS, 


i — a 

One extra, pedigreed ~ Poland- China boar, 3 
years old. Essex pigs, July delivery, South- 
down ram lambs. Two Collie pups, L. G, 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


~ Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. | 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va 





Satis- 
Chamings, 








RABBITS 
For Sale—Rufus Red Belgian hares and 
®lemish Giant Rabbits. Perpetual Rabbitry, 
Waldosta, Ga. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Angus Cattle—Bull calve 28, cows and heif- 
ers. An exceptionally fine mature herd bull, 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va, 











Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’se strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eges 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Must Sell 100 White Orpingtons—Ol@ and 
young stock. Snowflake Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 
White Orpingtons — Ten hens for sale. 


Eggs half price. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Asheboro, N. C, 














ROCKS. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


ridibe’ * gs DUCKS 

White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$1 doz- 
en. From prize winners, Eureka Stock 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


40 One and Two-year-old Buff Leghorn 
and Buff Orpington Hens—$1 each. Good 
breeders. Wade H. Cline, Concord, N. C. 


Great Reduction Sale—Orpingtons, 
black, and buff; White Wyandotte; 
Runner Ducks, pure white, light or dari 
fawn and white; Rhode Island Reds. Stock 
and eggs, lowest prices,. Address Woman's 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks, Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee ~—- Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


CLOVEB 


Wanted to Buy—Southern Grown Bur Clo- 
ver Seed in the bur. Mail sample and your 
lowest cash price. I, Wind & Co., Seeds- 
men, Huntsville, Ala. 





Randolph Poul- 














white, 
Indian 

















We are forming a club to import 5,000 or 
10,000 bushels of crimson clover and vetch 
seed, . Farmers’ Clubs and Farmers’ Unions 
can get information by writing ‘Crimson 
Clover,” _ Box x “A”, Raleigh, N. C. 


POTATOES. 
Potato Plants—Eastern Yams, $1.25 per 
thousand. W. N. Whisenant, Maiden, N. C. 
Catawba Yam Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000, 
Cash with order. Immediate delivery. R. 
H. Yoder, | Hickory, Ne i 


‘Nancy “Hall, Porto 
Providence Slips—One 








“Rico, Triumph, and 
dollar per thousand, 





Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla, 
Southern Queen Potato. Slips—$1. 25 per 
1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order now. 


J. M. 
Box 30. 


Hanover 1 Yam, Vineless Nancy Hall, 
Stem Jersey Potato Plants—Immediate 
ment, $1.50 thousand. Oaklin Farm, 
bury, N. ¢G. 

The Famous John 
Sweet Potato—They are 
and juicy, $1.50 per thousand, “Try them.” 
a Be Barringer, Newton, N. C, 


Huffman, Hickory, N. C., Route 2, 





Big 
ship- 
Salis- 


B. Barringer Pride 
unequaled; yellow 








Sweet Potato Plants—Catawba Yams, and 








Southern Queen, $1.25 per thousand. Prompt 
service and satisfactory plants. Write for 
price on quantities. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 
North Caroling, 

Early Triumph Potato Plants—Earliest, 
best yielder, best keeper, best for the mar- 
ket, best for table use. Pure and free from 
diseases. Improved five years. Price, $1.50 
per thousand. 10,000 or more $1.35. Prompt 
delivery. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLAN’ 6. 











For Sale—Cow Peas—Most all varieties. 
Soja beans, chufas, peanuts, etn J. ¥. 
Walters, LaGrange, N. C. 








Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Gr a, N. CG, 

Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 





Fall Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch. By express, $1.25 per thousand; by 
mail, 30c per hundred. Fall tomatoes, Stone 
variety, $2 per thousand, by express; by 
mail, 50c per hundred, Farmers Plant Co., 
Martins Point, S. C. 


For Sale—Select graded Fulghum Seed 
Oats—Five-bushel bags, one fifty; screened 
bur clover, one seventy bushel. Furman 
Smith, Seedsman, Anderson, S. C. 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, N. 


Summer Cabbage Sacanstane moss and 
oiled paper on roots of each bundle of fifty. 
Send 40 cents for 100; 75 cents for 200; $1.50 
for 500, by mail. $1 for 500. $1.50 for 1.000, 
by express. Celery, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 
300, by mail, Wakefield Plant Farms, Char- 
lotte, NC. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. 














by ex- 
Pep- 


| per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 


10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, “Provi- 
cence,” “Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. Wm. 
slacklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


‘Watchmaking, Engraving, Optics, Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Telegraphy, Drawing, Civil Service, etc. 
Mainline wires in school. Write us. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, x... c 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn 1 Telegra- 
phy, Railway Agency, Typewriting and Tel- 
egraph Penmanship. Our school established 
twenty-six years, Indorsed by Railway Offi- 
cials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for our graduates. Course completed 
in few months. Expenses low. Positions 
guaranteed under written contract. Rapid 
promotion. Big descriptive catalog free. 
Write today. Great opportunities in the 
railway service. Southern School of Teleg- 
raphy. Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Send for Free Booklet—All About Patents 
and Their Cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, Dd; C, 




















of Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 
priced right. 


If you want herd headers or show pigs, they are here 
of the big, smooth, profitable kind. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


For a Club of Two 


25e. Trial Subscriptions 
CROCODILE WRENCH 











Six Tools in One 


This Wrench is 634 Inches Long 
and Weighs Ten Ounces 

It is made from finest tool steel, scien- 
tifically tempered, and fully guaranteed. 
It consists of a pipe wrench, nut wrench, 
screwdriver and three dies for re-thread- 
ing battered and rusted bolts. The dies 
fit all bolts used on standard farm ma- 
chinery. It is light, strong, compact, and 
easily carried in hip pocket, 
.. We will send it postpaid as a re- 
ward for sending us two new trial 
subscriptions at 25 cents each. Ad- 
dress, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Level Lands 
credit. No cash 
john, Albany, Ga, 

Eastern North Carolina Farms for Sale— 
Five to one thousand acre tracts. Write for 
circular. Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N, C. 


in Small Tracts—5 
down. Write, 


years’ 
J. J. Little- 

















For Sale—Fine tobacco farm of 250 acres; 
excellent nine-room house, five curing barns, 
large pack house, etc.; within one mile of 
school, church, and depot, Bargain at $6,600. 
For full particulars, and catalog of other 
farms, write Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va. 





7A a well known orange grower of “Os- 
ceola County, Fla., have some _ desirable 
orange groves for sale, Prices range from 
twenty-five hundred dollars to nine thousand 
dollars, on quick sales. I am no real estate 
agent and am offering for sale my own prop- 


erty. Have been in the business for thirty 
years. For further particulars, etc., write, 
Mr. J. S. Bronson, Kissimmee, Fla, 





Insect-Bag—It kills flies, not some but all, 
Safe, simple, economical and_ effective. 
Twenty-five cents in stamps. Fore & Co., 
Roxobel, N. C, 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Best Home Canners—All sizes; tatest 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, 


“Where Are “the he Dead 1?"°—We want “agents 
to sell our new book of 427 pages, entitled 
“Where Are the Dead?’’ from a noted minis- 
ter’s viewpoint; the Bible being used as au- 
thority. . This book is amarvelous conception 
and exposition of the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. It is truly the twentieth century light, 
versus the dark age theories. Everyone is 
interested in the subject, ‘“‘Where Are the 
Dead?” This book tells you. Outfit sent on 
receipt of 15 cents, Best terms; order outfit 
at once. Complete book sent postpaid on 








receipt of price, $1.50. Phillips-Boyd Pub- 
lishing Company, Dept. F., Atlanta, Ga., 
Dallas, Texas, 





(OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 





No, 314—267-Acre Farm and Orchard— 
In banner county of Virginia—7 miles from 
State University. yood productive soil, fine- 
ly watered and well fenced. Two dwellings; 


numerous outbuildings; wind mill and tank. 
One-half mile to station. Twenty acres 
bearing orchard and three thousand young 


trees. Price, $10,000—easy terms. 


Edward 
S. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va ‘ 





Farm for Sale—1,090. "Acres—Seven miles 
from Stony Creek, Atlantic Coast Line. This 
farm runs up to Sussex Court House, High 
School] and Church. Local and long distance 
telephone in the house. Fine bright tobacco 
land; open land sufficient to work twenty 
horses; extra fine dwelling of ten rooms in 
as pretty grove as in the State of Virginia, 
Price, twenty-five thousand dollars, with 
easy terms. R. F. Moss, Booker, Va. 








For Sale—Bright | Tobacco Land—‘'True to 
the name,”’ deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 





Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, 


“Two Big Bargains—One ten, one five-acre 
truck farm, improved, Thomas Bates, San- 
ford, Florida, 


Mt. Olive, N. C. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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Saturday, June 27, 1914] 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come 





(Continued from page 16 this issue) 


in courage, and the conscious rever- 
ence for women that make the es- 
sence of chivalry as distinguished 
from the unthinking code of brave, 
simple people. He adopted the mas- 
ter’s dignified phraseology as best he 
could; he watched him, as the mas- 
ter stood before the fire with his 
hands under his coat-tails, his chin 
raised, and his eyes dreamily upward, 
and Tall Tom caught the boy in just 
this attitude one day and made fun of 
him before all the others. He tried 
some high-sounding phrases on Me- 
lissa, and Melissa told him he must 
be crazy. Once, even, he tried to kiss 
her hand gallantly and she slapped 
his face. Undaunted, he made a lance 
of white ash, threaded some loose 
yarn into Melissa’s colors, as he told 
himself, sneaked into the barn, where 
Beelzebub was tied, got on the 
sheep’s back and, as the old ram 
sprang forward, couched his lance at 
the trough and shattered it with a 
thrill that left him trembling for half 
an hour. It was too good to give up 
that secret joust and he made another 
lance and essayed another tourna- 
ment, but this time Beelzebub butted 
the door open and sprang with a 
loud ba-a-a into the yard and charged 
for the gate—in full view of old Joel, 
the three brothers, and the school- 
master, who were standing in the 
road. Instinctively, Chad swung on 
in spite of the roar of laughter and 
astonishment that greeted him and, 
as Tom banged the gate, the ram 
swerved and Chad shot off sidewise 
as froma catapult and dropped, a most 
unheroic little knight, in the mire. 
That ended Chad’s chivalry in the 
hills, for in the roars of laughter that 
greeted him, Chad recognized Caleb 
Hazel’s as the loudest. If he laughed, 
chivalry could never thrive there, and 
Chad gave it up; but the seeds were 
sown. 

The winter passed, and what a time 
Chad and Jack had, snaking logs out 
of the mountains with two, four, six 
—yes, even eight yoke of oxen, when 
the log was the heart of a monarch 
oak or poplar—snaking them to the 
chute; watching them roll and whirl 
and leap like jack-straws from end to 
end down the steep incline and, with 
one last shoot in the air, roll, shaking, 
quivering, into a mighty heap on the 
bank of Kingdom Come. And then 
the “rafting” of those logs—dragging 
them into the pool of the creek, lash- 
ing them together with saplings driv- 
en into the logs with wooden pins in 
auger-holes—wading about, mean- 
while, waist deep in the cold water: 
and the final lashing of the raft toa 
near-by tree with a grapevine cable 
—to await the coming of a “tide.” 

Would that tide never come? It 
seemed not. The spring plowing 
was over, the corn planted; there had 
been rain after rain, but gentle rains 
only. There had been prayers for 
rain: 

“O Lord,” said the circuit-rider, “we 
do not presume to dictate to Thee, 
but we need rain, an’ need it mighty 
bad. We do not presume to dictate, 
but, if it pleases Thee, send us, not a 


gentle sizzle-sozzle, but a sod-soaker, 


O Lord, a gully-washer. Give us a 
tide, O Lord!” Sunrise and sunset, 
old Joel turned his eyes to the east 
and the west and shook his head. Tall 
Tom did the same, and Dolph and 
Rube studied the heavens for a sign. 
The school-master grew visibly impa- 
tient and Chad was in a fever of rest- 
less expectancy. The old mother had 
made him a suit of clothes—mountain 
clothes—for the trip. Old Joel gave 
him a five-dollar bill for his winter’s 
work. Even Jack seemed to know 
that something unusual was on hand 
and hung closer about the house, for 
fear he might be left behind. 


(Continued next week) 





Make your neighborhood a reading neighe 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to coéperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A FIFTEEN YEAR OLD FARM 
MANAGER 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


I AM a young farmer 15 years old, 
rather young to manage a farm of 
147 acres. I have been living here 
about all my life. I have been work- 
ing one horse until this year I manag- 
edtogettwo. A great deal of our land 
is poor, with gullies all through it, but 
I have been taking The Progressive 
Farmer and have learned something 
about farming. Our land is rolling 
and easy to wash, but it can be stop- 
ped if care is taken. With good broad 
ditches, deep plowing, grass and clo- 
ver grown on the land, you will soon 
have your worn-out lands productive 
fields. Oh, it is not so easy, but any- 
thing that is easy to do is not gener- 
ally worth much when it is done. The 
Progressive Farmer said so much 
about the one-horse farmer that I 
concluded that I would get out of that 
class, so two years ago I bought a 
colt: Now I have a good young horse 
that can do any kind of work. I went 
in debt for a two-horse plow and 
other implements but they soon paid 
for themselves. I raise corn, wheat, 
oats and cotton. Corn seems to be 
the best suited to the soil here of al- 
most any crops. Wheat and oats 
grow very well, while cotton does not 
do so well. I am a member of the 
Boys’ Corn Club. Don’t know how I 
will succeed yet as this is my first 
year. My corn is looking very well 
so far. We haven’t had any rain for 
about three weeks. 

I went to school all winter and 
didn’t get my land broken until the 
last of March. I broke my land as 
deep as I could, kept it well harrowed 
until time to plant. I do not expect 
to make such a large yield this year, 
as I got a late start, but I expect to 
begin sooner next year. It is time 
the South was making more than 20 
bushels of corn per acre, and I think 
the Boys’ Corn Club is a good way 
to introduce larger yields. Hurry up, 
boys; let’s beat all records that have 
ever been made. CLYDE YATES. 

Statesville, N. C. 


Likes Club Work 


Y MOTHER takes The Progress- 

ive Farmer and I enjoy reading 
the letters from the children. I be- 
long to the Girls’ Canning and Poul- 
try Clubs. Last year in the canning 
club I won $4.50 at our County Fair. I 
expect to do better this year. 

Now I am going to tell you about 
my little chickens. I set a hen April 
7, on 15 eggs. She had her nest in a 
stump and broke five of the eggs so 
bad only ten eggs were left when she 
commenced to hatch. She hatched 
five little chickens, one of which died 
in the nest. I have four little chick- 
ens now. They are all pretty. I have 
a bed with wire on it in which to keep 
them in the daytime and at night I 
keep them in the house. I feed them 
sour milk and bread crumbs, and roll- 
ed oats. My chickens are Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. ORA RED. 

Mabelville, Ark. 

















Likes to Plow 
| WILL soon be thirteen years old 
and live in the country. 

I like farm life fine especially car- 
ing for horses and cattle. I have been 
plowing some this year for the 
first time and like it far better 
than hoeing. It seems to me that 
more work may be done with a plow 
or harrow and I love to see the soil 
look fine and mellow as the plow 
throws it. My brother and I are 
thinking of having a cotton patch this 
year. We want to start us a bank ac- 
count so we will have money of our 
own to help us through college when 
we are older. 

Our adjoining county (Craven) has 
a Farm Life High School. I hope our 
county will soon follow suit. 

WILBUR R. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











THANK YOU KINDLY 


UDICIOUS Advertising, one of the 

best advertising trade journals 
prints the following editorial: 

“The makeup of the farm paper is a 
pretty good indication of its value to 
the advertiser. If it is full of broken 
advertising columns; if the reading 
matter is badly split up by the adver- 
tising carried, the reader very natur- 
ally presumes that the paper is pub- 
lished not so much for his benefit as 
for the purpose of getting advertis- 
ing. It is hard for him to read the 
paper, and it is not long until he loses 
interest in it. 

“The make-up is just one of the 
many things that mark the distinct- 
ion between the best class of farm pa- 
pers and the ordinary kind. 

“Look over the farm papers you use. 
Know what kind of make-up they 
have, take note of the editorial mat- 
ter contained, of the inquiries an- 
swered for subscribers—(this is one 
of the strong tests of any farm paper) 
—in short. 

“Know why you are running your 
advertising in all the papers on your 
list. The best farm papers from an 
editorial standpoint are almost invar- 
iably the best for your use. They 
bring the most profitable class of in- 
quiries, get business for you at a low- 
er cost almost wifhout exception. 
They may not claim to have the larg- 
est circulation, but their circulation 
means quality, and quality never 
counted for more than it does today.” 

The writer must have just laid 
down a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer when he wrote that. 





WHAT IS ADVERTISING? 


S THE result of a prize contest an- 

nounced by the Pompeian Co. for 
the best definition of advertising, 
Walter I. Hamburger, of Baltimore, 
was awarded the prize of $25 for the 
following definition: 

“Advertising—the force which en- 
ables the modern business man to dis- 
regard the distance between himself 
and his prospective customers. 

“The force which gives him a mil- 
lion eloquent tongues with which to 
tell his business story to the world. 

“The force which enables him to 
create new desires, and to point out 
new ways of supplying old needs. 

“The force which, properly directed, 
will make a worthy business prosper, 
but which, no matter how cleverly 
applied, cannot give permanence to 
an enterprise founded on falsehood. 

“The force by which a business may 
be built or wrecked, and which, in 
the last analysis, brings him who uses 
it just that measure of success that 
his efforts deserve. 

“Advertising—the force which has 
transformed the parlor melodeon into 
a pianola, the cracker barrel into an 
Inner Seal package, the crane over 
the hearth into a fireless cooker, and 
everything else in the world in like 
degree.” 





“STOP, LOOK, LISTEN!” 


WE HAVE just refused to accept 
and run the following advertise- 
ment: 

“The new forage plant, spineless 
cactus, which yields two hundred tons 
and upward per acre of feed superior 
to alfalfa.” 

It’s like that “Wonderful Cowpea” 
(?) advertised in some of the farm 
papers last fall. 

Be careful, folks. 





LOSING TIME 


UST got an inquiry for Mosby seed 

corn, yet there are half a dozen 
advertisements in our paper. Bet he 
hasn’t a binder and don’t save his 
papers!! 





Anonymous merchandise is not sold 
at a cut price because it has no real 
standard price to cut. 





RANEY CANNERS 


The Best for Twenty Years 
The Best Still 


Over 100,000 peore will 
testify to their superior- 
ity over any other make, 

Raney Canner will 
save all your fruits and 
vegetables, supply your 
table and market with 











y. It is free. Don’t 


wa THE 
HE RANEY CANNER CO., 
Dept. 7, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CANNERS 


WY, 7-4 .@ aes) (Om (Oda s Oe 
We are offering the only complete home and elub 


canning outfit on the market and at a price 
that will open your eyes. 
JUST THINK—Ever 














b ay. BUY a canner 
until you get our FREE booklet, it tells you all abou 
canning. We want you to know more about this START- 
LING CANNER OFFER, It is the biggest, best and most 
wonderful bargain in canning ontfits ever offered. Just’ 
send us a postalcard TODAY—NOW, addressed to 


AMERICAN MFGRS. CO., Dept. 116 Nashville, Tenn. 


ELECTRIC 


els 
Steel Whe 
re 0 Back 





Save draft — save repairs. 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, tll. 


















Fr 
DARD 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST FOR THE READER 


THEREFORE 
BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 1,000 
The Progressive Circulation Line Lines 
Farmer, 170,000 80 80 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 249,602 $1.08 $1.08 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
(Rate 20c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 55,113 25 25 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 98,000 60 60 
Chicago, Ill. 








Hoard’s Dairyman, 65,479 40 .38 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Wisconsin 

Agriculturist, 63,454 30 30 

Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 140,855 -60 55 
St. Paul. Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 80,000 40 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Kansas Farmer, 61,253 ww» 
Topeka, Kans. 

Oklahoma 
Farm Journal, 50,000 25 25 
Oklahoma C’y Okla. 

Missouri Farmer, 50,000 25 25 
Columbia, Mo. 

1,188,756 $5.73 $5.66 


These publications are conceded 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 





For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Progressive Farmer Index, January 1 to June 30, 1914 





This index covers all 





issues of The 
Farmer during the first six months of 1914. 
ter is indexed under three general heads—Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, Livestock and Dairy, and Mis- 
cellaneous and General. Under Agriculture and Hor- 
culture will be found all matter pertaining to field 
and garden crops, fertilization and cultivation. Under 
Livestock and Dairy will be found listed all articles. 
dealing with beef and dairy animals, feeds and feed- 
ing, animal diseases, and livestock in general. Under 
Miscellaneous and General will be found all subjects 
not discussed under the headings above named, such 
as Education, Codperation, Legislation, Farmers’ Un- 
ion, Farm Women, etc., etc. 
of each subject refer to the page or pages of The 
Progressive Farmer on which it is discussed. 


HOW TO USE THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER INDEX 





Progressive 
All mat- 


The figures at the right 








AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


A Carpet of Green in Winter: 29. 
Acre, Square Rods and Feet In: 


A Glimpse of the Farming of the 
Future: 683. 

A Good Agricultural Scrap Book: 
40L. 


446; 
Terms, 


Information: 
204: 


Agricultural 
Leadera in South: 
Glossary: 206. 

Along the Gulf Coast: 503. 

A Man Who Plants All Cotton 
Now: 342. 

A Reading Course in Agriculture: 
41, 103, 133, 171, 249, 283, 315, 
347, 377, 409, 443, 447, 509, 537, 
598, 618, 640, 650, 683. 

Average Rainfall, for 50 Years: 

* 227; Table: 228. 

Benefits of Crossing: 340. 

Better Plants and Animals: 509. 

Big Facts About Southern Agri- 
culture, 206. 

Don’t go West: Bigger Opportuni- 
ties in the South: 81. 

Food and Feed First: 61. 

Four Lines of Rural Progress for 

914, 

Fundamental Things in Profitable 
Crop Production: 5. 

Grow What Your Section Is Best 
Pitted For: 10. 

Helping the Crop Grow: 249. 

How New Varieties of Grain and 
Fruits Are Produced: 509. 

Labor-saving —— We Must 
Not Overlook: 15 

Larger Yields Sein ‘a Problem in 
South: 3. 

Legal Weights of Various Commo- 
dities: 203, 228 

Legal Weights per Bushel: 228. 

Lessons of the Dry Spell: 679. 

New Year Messages from State 
Commissioners of Agriculture 101, 

No One Breed, Seed, or Fertilizer, 
Best For All Conditions: 55. 

Number of Acres to Plant for @ 
Carload Daily: 226. 

Number of Plants to Acre: 206. 

Pond Culture of Fishes: 471. 

Quantity of Seed Per Acre, Var- 
ious Crops: 208, 228. 

Scientific Terms the 
Should Know: 203. 

Stop Burning Dollars: 243, 337. 

The Cost of a Crop: 505. 

The Farmer and the Power He 
Uses: 650. 

The Great Grass Family: 347. 

Well Pleased With North Caro- 
lina: 419, 

What Shall We Plant on Stubble 
Lands? 66 
What Shall We Plant After Small 
Grains? 690. 

What the South Might Be: 81. 

jie. 


CORN 


‘A Corn Crop That Paid: 341, 

Acreage by States: 207. 

Amount of Stover to 100 Bushels 
Grain: 63. 

Breed Corn For Better Feeding 
Value: 245. 

Corn and Cowpeas: 429, 

Corn For Silo: 686. 

Corn Growing: Tests of “Willlam- 
son Plan’’: 211, 

Corn in Crib, Rules for Measuring? 
0 


Farmer 


Corn on Bottom Lands: 586. 
Corn Stalks, Utilizing: 272. 
Does Rye Injure Land for Corns: 


Good Crop After Clover: 150. 

Planting Corn: 438; Yellow 
400; Replanting: 470, 

Preparation For: 304. 

Seed Corn, Get the Right Type of 
Ears For: 308, 325, 369, 500; 

Suckerg On: 728, 

be National Corn Exposition: 


Corn: 


To Prevent Birds Pulling: 304. 
Varieties, Tests of in 1913: 577. 


COTTON. 


Acreage of Cotton (Table): 204. 
Anthracnose or Pink Boll Rot: 370. 
Bay Lands for Cotton: 468. 
Boll Weevil Can Be Beaten: 
Concrete Cotton Facts: 204. 
Cotton and Other Fiber Crops: 409. 
Crop Estimates, 1912-13: 204, 446, 
Cotton Farmer—Value of Syste- 
matic Rotation For: 305. 
Cotton. Farming: 400; Grades Not 
Recognized: 81; Reports, 1913: 
136. 


345. 


Cotton Spindles in Operation: 204, 

Cottonseed Products: 409. 

Export and Domestic Consump- 
tion: 204. 

Expert Grading: 68, 731. 
Growing Cotton in Southeastern 
States: 341; In Louisiana: 345. 

Late Planting Dangerous: 473. 
Gong Staple Cottom: 340, 441, 526. 


Not Only Money Crop: 287. 

Planting in Checks: 64; 
Planting: 584, 

Prices: 136, 


Poor 


Relation of Length of Staple to 
Barliness and Per Cent of Lint: 


555. 
Seed. Pays to Use Good: 401. 
Tests of Varieties: 243, 370. 
Yields, 
Weevil Invasion: 106. 


CULTIVA TIVATION 


Before and During Boll 


A Good Seed-bed Means @ Good 


Crop: 431. 
Barring Off: 586. 
Clods, Bad: 431, 629. 
Corn Cultivation: 462, 607. 


Corn, Preparing Land For: 584. 


Cotton Cultivation, a Symposium: 


607, 626, 627, 629, 674. 


Cover Crops or Fall Plowing: 368; 


Cover Crops, Placa For: 500, 

Crop Rotations: 5, 283, 5865. 

Crop Cultivation: 

Cultivated and Laid by on 
640. 

Cultivating Peanuts: 371; 
Potatoes: 97. 

Cultivation. Shallow: 211. 

Don’t Plant too Soon: 342. 


Good Preparation Pays: 429, 
Good Tillage: 5. 


497, 529, 597, 
Level: 


Sweet 


How Deep a Soil Mulch is Best: 


647. 


Laying-by Corn and Cotton: 689. 


Lesson of Drouth: 733. 
Old Methods Waste Labor: 
Plowing: 38, 243, 561, 590. 
Pulverize Soil: 431. 

Roller, Free Use of in Planting: 
Sundry Queries: 668 


210. 


517 


The Harrow in Cultivation: 586, 


Two Rows at a Time: 626. 
What is a Soil Mulch? 62 


3. 
What is “Deep” or “Shallow” Cul- 


tivation? 595. 


Wrong Use of Terms “Plow” and 


“Cultivate’’: 667. 
DRAINAGE 


Broad Terrace Saves Land: $40. 


Draining the Farm: 35 


Rock Drains. To Make: 441. 


Terraces a Necessity on Rolling 


Lands: 389. 
Terracing: 275, 291. 


ENTOMOLOGY 
‘Aphis on House Plants: 570 
Aphis on Lettuce: 240. 
Apple Tree Borer: 584, 
Boll Weevil: 345. 
Cabbage Worms: am 708, 


Cattle Tick: 17, 203, 365. 

Corn “Bill Bug’ y * “Klewbug” : 
418, 668. 

Corn Bud Worms: 438, 


Corn Root Aphis: 500. 

Cotton Root Louse: 437, 600; 
bacco For: 500. 

Cucumber Beetles: 258, 624. 

Cut Worms: 532. 

House Flies: 372, 465. 

Insect Questions and Replies: 
516, 573, 595, 615, 659, 679, 

Lice on Stock: 414, 

Mosquitoes and Malaria: 466. 

Pickle (Melion) Worm: 5656, 
659, 688, 728, 

San Jose Scale: 116, 148, 186, 

Tobacco an Insecticide: 500. 

“Wearbles”’ 
Cattle: 289, 


FARM 


Acreages and Incomes. 
231 


Te- 


484, 


699. 


604, 
484, 


or Grubs on Backs of 


Table: 


A ‘Stock Farm and How It is Run: 


489. 
Buying Farm Supplies: 560. 


Contented With 15-Acre Farm: 7%. 


Crops for May Planting: 686. 


False Ideas of Economy: 560. 
10, 78, 489. 


Farm Bookkeeping: 


Farm Demonstration Work Lead- 


ers: 45. 

Farm Efficiency: 697; Facts: 
Notes: 38, 667, 687; Name: 
Farms, Percentage 
Each State: 226. 
Farms—The Size Of: 95 239. 
Farm Work: 35, 191, 306, 438, 

586. 


Farm Work 
Years Ago: 

Friendly 
507, 561, 
696, 723. 


for 
306. 
Farm Talks: 
586, 606, 628, 


404, 
650, 


228; 


207. 
Mortgaged in 


463, 


March Sixty 


436, 
670, 


How City Lot Farming Pays: 402. 


Increased Profits: 275. 


Increasing Southern Farm Pro- 


duction 800 Per Cent: 304. 
Kirkwood Farm. A Visit To: 


Relation of Town and Country: 


Study Your Farm: 372. 


273. 
624, 


Test Farm Results in 1918: 559. 


The Week on the Farm: 14, 


76, 610, 654, 674, 694, 714, 
731, 


44, 
127, 


Typical Texas Farm: 325, 

What Crop for the Silo: 586. 

What Mr. Nixon’s Farm Showed: 
402. 


FARMER 


Agencies that Influence 
and Farm Practice: 14. 
Bulletins: 205, 282, 420, 
668; North Carolina: 437, 
Cavalry Farmers. Join: 170. 
Colored Farm Owners and Acre- 
age: 208. 
Do You Know This Farmer: 730. 
Duckworth and His Mule: 307. 
Farm Tenants and Acreage: 208. 
Hats Off to One-horse: 436. 
How a Farmers’ Club Can Make 
Up a Neighborhood: 77. 
Livestock Farmer and What is 
Required of Him: 489. 
Poor Farmers and Poor Soils: 590. 
Rowan County, S. C., Wide-awake: 
314, 
Uncle 


Farmers 


446, 503, 
525. 


John 
Farmers Brigade: 157. 

Where to Write When You Want 
Help: 218. 

Young Farmers’ Opportunities: 66, 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


A Cheap Fly Trap: 606. 

Blacksmith Shop on Farm: 159. 

Breaking Implements for Delta 
Lands: 160: 

Care in Buying Machinery: 164. 

Care of Gasoline Engines: 159. 

Care of Tools and Machinery: 38, 


Joins the Cavalry 


Corn Cutting Machine: 188. 

Coulter, Rolling: 165. 

Cream Separator: 188. 

Cultivators: 161. 

Disks. Large Diameter Best: 

Dynamite: 189, 

Blectric Lighting: 159, 162. 

Farm Power House: 159. 

Fence Wire Better Than Nails: 40, 

Pertilizer Distributor: 158. 

Fixing Day: 470, 

Gasoline Engines: 159, 188, 227, 

Grain Drills: 168 

Harrows: 160, 161, 186. 

Implements and Machinery Save 
Human Labor: 158, 164, 186, 188, 

Labor-saving Machinery at Alta- 
mont: 276. 

Look After Machinery When in 
Use: 494. 

Machinery for Small Farm: 156, 
163, 169, 190, 500. 

Machinery Does More and Better 
Work: 174, 

—* Cotton Cloth Waterproof: 


Making a Good Well: 48, 

Manure Spreader: 166, 651. 

More Needed: 223, 

Paint Mixing: 207. 

Peanut Picker: 188; Thresher: 

Plows. Boy Dixie to Tractor: 

Power Hay Press: 168. 

Road Drag: 163. 

Seeders and Grain Drills: 168. 

Silos: 141, 159, 188, 222, 656. 

Spraying "Apparatus: 161, 188. 

Ten Comforts That Pay: 285. 

Terrace Scraper: 275. 

This is an Age of Machinery: 

Tool Houses: 169. 

Tractor for Farms: 470. 

Wagon Advertises the Farm: 

Wagon Jack: 470. 

Water Power. Utilizing: 166. 

Water Supply: 159, 162, 380, 
72 


160. 


166. 
162, 


470, 
Weeder Pays: 211. 
Whitewash. How to Make: 211, 





FARMING 


A Good Crop: 84, 

Cotton Farming: 477. 

Farming Methods: 269, 293. 

Farming to Make Money: 504. 

Good Farming Matter of Good 
Business Sense: 7. 

Intensive Farming Pays: 183. 

Making Good at Farming: 291, 

Secrets of Successful: 92. 

Started With an Ox: 10. 

Two Kinds of Farming: 477, 

Wheat Farming: 477, 





FERTILIZERS we at FERTILIZ- 


» ew Proportioned Fertilizer: 


Absurd Fertilizer Mixture: 271. 

Acid Phosphate: 123, 240, 432, 
468, 668. 

Ammonia. From Peat: 240, 


Another Mixture: 603. 
Approximate Amount Plant Food 
Constituents in One Crop: 210. 
— at a Fertilizer Analysis: 

603. 
Ashes—Fertilizers In: 532, 707. 
sad a Sighted Business Policy: 


Available Plant Foods: 432. 
Calculating the Value of a Fertil- 
izer: 583, 


Commercial Fertilizers Not Soil 
Stimulants: 303. 
Commercial Fertilizers On Red 


Clay Land: 555. 

Composition of Dried Excrements: 
211; Of Fertilizing Materials: 210 

Composting 124, 

Confusing Formula: 727. 

Corn Fertilizer for Arkansas Up- 
lands 339. 

Cottonseed Meal: 500, 555; From 
Heated Seed: 239; Tonnage: 211, 

Dried Blood: 500, 

Fertilizer Analyses Should Be Sim. 
ple: 623, 

— Consumption by States: 
24. 


Fertilizers. Facts About: 
Fertilizers for Irish Potatoes: 368; 
For Peanuts: 872, 584, 648; For 
Sweet Potatoes: 667. 
Fertilizer Formulas. General: 229. 
Fertilizer in a Good Rotation: 585. 
Fertilizer Ingredients. What are 
Worth: 229; Proper Use Of: 5: 
Putting Out: 64 Rules: 210; 
Should Be Bought on Analysis 
Only: 608; Statistics: 210. 
Tepemener, Value an Acre Cowpeas: 


91, 210. 


Fertilizing Clover: 
229, 400, 5838; Cotton: 229, 400, 
434, 468, 500, 583; Poor Land: 
96; Tobacco: 32, 229, 339, 367, 500 


468; Corn: 64, 


Fertilizing Cotton in Piedmont. 
Hight Years Experimentation: 
434, 


Fillers in Fertilizers: 31, 
Fish Manure: 468. 

Gospel of Manure: 322, 
Green Manures: 372. 
Gypsum, or Land. Plaster: 

584. 

Haul Trash, Don’t Burn: 585. 
Home Mixing: 339, 400, 467. 


531, 


I Do Not Know. Fertilizer: 432, 
468. 

Kainit: 368. 

Lime: 32, 124, 208, 340, 348, 432, 
468, 500, 722. 

Lime and Nitrogen: 368. 


Lime, Cheaper Freights On: 558. 
Lime on Corn: 688. 


Lime, Increase in Slaking: 532, 

Lime in Marl: 32, 

Lime Tests in Georgia: 525, 

Limestone: 3, 32, 64, 96, 431, 556, 
593. 

Litmus Paper. Use Of: 368. 

Making a Fertilizer: 339, 603. 


Manure: 4, 141, 499, 500, 517, 

Manuring Cabbage: 4. 

Mixing Fertilizers: 431. 

Muriate of Potash: 368. 

Nitrate of Soda: 210, 340, 668, 688; 
Nitrate of Soda and Cottonseed 
Meal. Relative Value: 555; Ni- 
trate of Soda on Corn: 668; 150 
Bushela an Acre: 32; In Fertil- 
izers: 532; In Legume Hays: 
211; Expensive: 155. 

One Hundred or Two Hundred 
Pound Bags? 239. 

Percentage Plant 
uents in Fresh 
ment: 211. 

Phosphate of Lime: 

Phosphate Rock: 240. 

Phosphoric Acid: 95. 

Plant Food Constituents Produced 
Annually in Animal HBxcrement: 
211; Plant Food in 100 Pounds 
Feeding Material: 221; Plant 
Food Required by Peanuts and 
Tobacco: 623. 

Potash: 95, 240, 


Food Constit- 
Animal Excre- 


432. 


500. 


Potash, Relation to Tobacco: 339. 
532, 

Poultry Manure: 240, 304. 

Protein, Nitrogen, or Ammonia: 
339. 

Sawdust—Fertilizing Value: 271. 

Short Weight in Fertilizers: 594. 


Turning Under Stalks: 31, 240. 
Thomas Phosphate: 500, 668. 
Time to Apply Nitrate of Soda to 
Corn and Cotton: 670. 
Tobacco Dust and Stems: 468, 500. 
Why Elements in Manure are 
Worth More Than in Fertilizers: 
402, 
—— 
FLOWERS, TRUCK, AND VEGE- 
TABLES 
A Good Vegetable Rotation (Ta- 
ble): 386. 
All the Year Garden: 
Artichokes. Growing: 
Artichokes, ee i 
Beans. Butter: 340, 
Beans: 99, 326, 468, 656, "668. 
Beets: 326. 
Bermuda Onions: 4 , 688, 
Brussels Sprouts: 326. 
Cabbage: 326, 532, 556, 624, 708. 
Cannas: 254, 
450, 533, 


576. 
467. 
a 


556. 
Canning: 52, 184, 
535. 
Canning Clubs: 185, 535. 
Cantaloupes: 156, 304, 484, 556, 728 
Carrots: 326. 
Cauliflower: 326. 
Celery: 355, 728. 
Collards: 556. 
Corn (Sugar): 556. 
Cucumbers: 258, 326, 556. 
Cultivate With Horses: 386. 
Dahlias: 556. 
Diseases of Garden Crops 
Fruit Trees. Treatment: 224. 
Early Vegetables. Starting: 184. 
Eeggplants: 556, 624. 
English or Garden Peas: 64, 355. 
Flower Notes: 304, 556, 688, 708. 
Fumigating Potatoes with Forma- 


dehyde: 582, 
Garden Crops: 377, 556, 708. - 
Garden Work: 387, 556, 688, 728. 
Gladioli: 124. 
Growing Bulbs: 400. 
Honeysuckles: 584, 
Horse Radish: 156. 
Lettuce: 4. 
Making Use of Native 
Shrubs and Flowers: 388. 
Manuring the Land: 102, 
Melons: 290, 355. 
Mushrooms: 728. 
Nasturtiums: 420, 
Okra, 355. 
Onions: 355, 584, 624. 
Peppers: 304, 355. 
Plant Diseases: 224, 
Plants Mixing: 604, 668. 
Potatoes: 240, 272, 340, 


: 340, 624, 
Rhubarb: 668. 
Sour Kraut: 450, 
Spinach: 272, 556. 
Spraying: 224, 225. 
114, Fee 469. 


534, 


and 


Trees, 


368, 377, 


Strawberries: 

Sundry Queries: 

Sweet Corn in the Mountains: 

Sweet Peas: 32, 

Sweet Potatoes: 97, 124, 451, 532, 
604; For Northern Markets, 96; 
Legal Weight Of: 345; Spanish, 
632; Storing: 82; Vines: 304; 532, 

Spring and Winter Garden: 102. 

The Farmer’s Garden: 326, 355. 

The Philosophy of Flowers: 92. 

Tobacco: 605, 

Tomatoes: 4, 96, 355, 377, 573, 699; 
Bacterial Blight Of: 272; Weight 


340. 


of a Bushel: 531; Wilt: 32. 
Trucking in Mid-Winter: 102, 327, 
Turnips: 4, 728. 

Varieties: 102. 
Watermelons: 418, 468, 556, 584, 

668, 728. 

Weeds. Dog Fennel: 604. 
What te Grow on Five Acres: 624. 
Working at a Disadvantage: 604. 


GRASS, HAY AND FORAGE 


Bermuda Grass: $8, 124, 433, 584. 
Cereal Hay: 671. 
Colao Clover Hay. Saving: 560, 


04, 
crimson Clover and Oats for Hay: 
a 





Experience Saving Hay: 39. 
Forage Crops for April: 462. 
Garden Peas for Hay: 668. 
Grasses for the Hill Country: 
Hay Paying Crop: 403, 665. 
Hay Grasses for the South: 304. 


696, 


Meadow and Pasture Grasses: 361. 
Millet: 400. 

Mowing Lawn: 532. 

Nutgrass: 340, 432. 

Oat and Wheat Hay Mixed: 531. 


Oat Hay, Curing: 499, 560, 727. 
Oat, Rye and Wheat Hay: 531, 604. 
Peavine Hay 240. 

Teosinte: 64, 

Wire Grass: 124, 368. 


LAND AND SOIL 


Burning Leaves: 277. 

Crop Rotation: 228, 

Different Kinds of Soils: 102. 

Don’t Burn Stalks and Straw: 65. 

Good Farm Land. Value in Iowa 
and Virginia: 8. 

Handling Mountain Soils to Best 
Advantage: 585. 

Holding Hillside Land: 558. 

How Much Time Spent in Soil 
Preparation Will Pay: 467. 

Humus and Moisture: 727. 

Improving Poor Land: 64, 96. 

Injuring Land: 648. 

Land Values High in West: 8. 

Legumes and _ Livestock Make 
Rich Land: 255. 

Maintaining Soil Fertility: 303. 

New Soil Acidity Test: 697. 

Rich Soils First Importance in 
Making Good Crops: 540. 


Soil Building: 5, 278; Coloring: 
115; Conservation: 5; Erosion: 
685; Moisture: 171; Rich and 


Poor: 171; Bakes Hard: 64, 
Soil—What it Is and How Made: 
4 


Sour Soils Rarely Come from 
Plowing Under Legumes: 95. 

Surface and Subsoil: 115. 

The Best Time to Plow Under 
Vegetable Matter: 7. 

Virginia a Pioneer Country: 8. 





LEGUMES 


Alfalfa: 4, 31, 65, 688; Grazing: 
276; Weed In: 624; In Piedmont 
Section: 504; Seed — Warning 
Against Foreign: 504, 

Alsike Clover: 124. 

A Paying Crop—Oats and Peas: 8 

Buffalo Clover: 688 

Bur Clover: 64, 65, 525, 648, 707, 727 

Common Leguminous Plants that 
Should be Recognized: 651. 


Clover on Every Farm: 645. 
Clover, Crimson: 32, 38, 240, 432, 
648, 667, 688; Grazing and Plow- 


ing Under: 401; Reseeding: 431; 
In Corn: 468; Inoculating: 707. 

Clover and Peas: 240. 

Clover Seed—Last Call For: 512. 

Clover—Two Years Experience? 
657; Second Crop: 584, 604; Red: 
32; Seeding: 123; White: 32; 
Yellow or Hop: 624, 

Cowpeas: 368, 668; For Seed: 4386. 

How Legumes Get Nitrogen from 
the Air: 315, 

Kudzu: 272, 368, 400, 468, 500, 


Legumes, Lime, and Drainage: 515. 

Lespedeza: 31, 38, 136, 271, 272, 
367, 400, 417, 468, 503. 

Melilotus (Sweet Clover) 368, 500, 
648, 

Peanuts: 31, 32, 68, 371, 438, 538, 
643, 716; In Florida: 258, Inocu- 
lation For: 531; Pops In: 303, 
534; Running: 438. 


Sainfoin Not Suited to Mississippi 
Conditions: 399, 


Save Bur and Crimson Clover 
Seed: 412. 
Soy Beans: 31, 211, 305, 368, 488, 
Speltz: 468. 
472, 475, 500, 556, 586, 688, 701. 
The Legume Family: 315. 
The Mission of the Clover: 480. 


Velvet Beans—Varieties: 96, 438. 
Vetch Reseeding: 431. 


— 


OATS AND OTHER SMALL 
GRAINS 





Barley: 36. 
Carrying Over Grain: 368. 
Grain Harvest: 586. 
Indian Corn: 347. 
Kaffir Corn: 361, 586. 
Milo: 36. 
Oats: 347; 
33, 304; 
ed: 239; 
675, 728. 
Rice: 347. 
Rye: 361. 
Sorghum For Silo: 586. 
Weight Per Bushell of Grain: 
Wheat: 347. 
Wheat, Average Yields: 106. 


ORCHARD, FRUIT 


Agents—Better Keep Out: 
An acre in Fruit. 


Sowing: 4, 24; Springs 
How Late Can Be Graz 
Smut, Treatment: 186, 


207. 


468, 
Number Plants? 


24. 
Apple Crop in Virginia: 291. 


Apples—The Virginia Beauty: 32, 

Bordeaux Mixture: 226. 

Budding Peach Trees: 156. 

California Fruit Growers’ BExe 
change: 369, 388. 


Chestnuts Failing: 648. 

Distance Apart for Trees: 

Fruits of the South: 377. 

Fungicides. How to Make: 

Grafting Wax: 224. 

Grapes: 377, 668. 

Grapevine Unfruitful: 624, 

Orchard Crops: 377, 

Orchard Map and Record Book: 20, 

Peach Trees: 290, 708. 

Pear Blight: 584. 

Plant Trees in Winter: 143. 

Pecan. Top Working: 450. 

Protecting Trees from Rabbits: 142, 

Pruning: 20, 83: Pruning Scupperm 
nongs: 418; Muscadines: 26. 

Satsuma Orange: 508. 

Spraying: 116, 185, 387. 

Thinning Fruit: 327. 

Time Required for Fruit Trees t@ 
Bear: 226. 


226 


226. 





PASTURES 
Bermuda Pasture: 307, 462. 
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Saturday, June 27, 1914] 


Best Pasture Combination: 33. 

Care of in May: 586. 

Crops for Spring Grazing: 33, 63, 

For Hog Pasture: 222, 286, 648. 

Lespedeza for Cows: 532. 

Making a Pasture: 65, 368. 

Pasture: 254, 288, 397, 467; Sum- 
mer, Care Of: 63; Rape For: 
532; Weeds In: 584, 604. 


TOBACCO 


A Warning to Tobacco Farmers: 
343, 401, 





Bright Tobacco After Corn: 532. 

Burning Plant Beds: 37. 

Coal for Tobacco Furnaces: 240, 

Cultivation: 64, 437, 605. 

Growing Plants: 244, 

Nine Rules for Success With: 207. 

Soil For: 272. 

Spraying Tobacco: 543, 601, 

Timely Notes On: 37, 244. 

Tobacco and Crop Rotations: 299, 

Tobacco Culture: 64, 605. 

Tobacco Farmers Raise Supplies: 
437. 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 


A Beginnir.g with Livestock: 321. 

Animals that “Eat Their Heads 
Oft’’: 64 

Animals Unsuited to Their 
pose: 640. 

Another Fake Exposed: 352. 

Causes of Shortage of Meat Ani- 
mals: 382. 

Care and Management Of: 16. 

Contro] Yeat Round: 141, 

Essentials in Livestock 
tion: 16, 18. 

Feeding of Livestock: 16, 

For Better Livestock in the 
South: 676. 

Georgia Dairy and Livestock As- 
sociation: 179, 738 

Goats—Raise: 18, 19. 

How the Breeds of 
Came About: 509. 

Improving Breeds: 110. 

Keep Your Stock Up: 17 

Kil] Buzzard and Crow: 

Lice on stock: 414. 

Livestock Statistics: 221; Sugges- 
tions: 79, 382, 448, 569, 676. 

Notice to North Carolina Breed- 
ers: 634, 

Patent Medicines and Stock Foods: 
472, 

Registering Pure-breds: 222. 

Sheep Destroy Wild Onions: 677. 

Sheep Profitable: 483, 739. 

South, Cattle Country: 46, 48, 

State Veterinarian and Livestock 
Sanitary Officers: 211. 

Stomach Worms in Sheep: 637. 

Uncle John on “Dip Holes’: 33. 

What is a ‘“‘Cough’’?: 677. 

Why Pure-breds Are Better Than 
Mongrels: 517. 

Winter Care of Farm Animals: 79. 


CATTLE 


Aberdeen Angus — Leading Beef 
Machine: 136; Sale at Montgom- 
ery, Ala.: 254; Not Superior in 
Feed Lot: 415. 

Beef Breeds: 367. 

Breeds of Cattle and Their Spe- 
cial Uses: 563. 

Bull Eats Dirt: 399. 

Business of Beef Production: 578. 

Cattle Raising in Florida: 353. 

Cattle Sales—Codiperative: 448. 

Deaths Due to Weakness; Not to 
Dipping: 654. 

Dual Purpose Breeds: 578. 

Galloways: 563. 

Herefords — Important Sales Of: 
255, 289, 457. 

Infectious Abortion: 716. 

Shorthorns: 563. 

Spring Care of Cattle: 568, 

The Supply of Cows and Heifers 
for Southern Breeders: 557. 

Texas or Tick Fever of Cattle: 634 

Tick Eradication—In North Caro- 
lina: 17; In South Carolina: 17; 
Map | of Progress: 203, 365; Pays: 
482, 

To Improve Cattle When Tick is 
Eradicated: 676. 

Twenty Rules for Raising Beef in 
the South: 514. 

Weight of—To Ascertain: 221. 


— 


DAIRY 


A Dairy Meeting at 
Miss,: 321. 

A Dairyman and His Model Farm: 
649. 

A Real Cow-Testing Association 
in North Carolina: 656. 

Babcock Milk Test: 228, 635. 

Brown Swiss: 563. 

Butter, Score Card For: 221. 

Buys Fine Herd Jerseys: 514. 


Pur- 


Produc- 


Livestock 








55. 





Brookhaven, 


Champion Dairy Cow of Ala.: 613. 
Churning Temperature: 514, 

Cost of Pasteurizing Milk: 657. 
Cow Eats Clay: 367. 

“Cowy” Flavor in Milk: 583. 
Creamery Promoters: 47 

Cream Separator Pays: 221. 

Dairy Experts in South: 226. 
Dairy Demonstration at Clemson 


College: 18. 

Dairyman and His Cows: 563. 

Dairy Products—Comparative Val- 
ues of: 222. 

Dairy Instruction Courses—South 
Carolina: 449. 

Destroy Onion Odor in Milk: 628. 

Diseased Udder. Garget: 123. 

Guernseys: 563, 

Holsteins: 321, 563, 

Influence of Feed on Flavor of 
Milk: 414. 

Jerseys: 563. 

Making the Cow Comfortable: 542, 

Milk—Weight of a Gallon: 399. 

Onion-flavored Milk: 592, 

Per Cent of Butter-fat and Kind 
of Feed: 367. 

Some South Carolina Cows: 352, 

Swing Churn: 288. 

Testing Milk: 635. 

Yearly Milk Yield Per Cow: 647 





FEEDS 


Analyses: 499: Of Cowpea Hay: 727 

Bulletins on Feedstuffs: 239. 

Cottonseed Meal--Amount to Feed: 
239; For Horses: 31: Feeding 
Value Different Grades: 399. 

Cowpea Hulls: 432. 

Digestible Nutrients in Feeds: 221. 

Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds 
Feeding Material: 221, 

Feeds for Dairy Cow: 63, 367; For 
Holstein Dairy Herd: 647; For 
Horses and Mules at Work: 618; 
For a Young Colt: 687, 

Feeding Value of Horse Beans: 3 
Of Alfalfa and Lespedeza: 31; 
of Coarse Hays: 339; Of Green 
Crimson Clover: 603; Peanut 
Hay: 31; Of Silage: 303; Of Sor- 
gshum Hay: 467; Corn Stover and 
Cowpea Hay: 701; Rye Hay: 
708, 


Feed Required for Body Mainte- 
nance and Milk: 27 

Hulls Expensive: 647. 

Patent or Condimental Stock 
Foods—Ex, Sta, Tests: 233, 707. 

Protein in Legume Hays: 211, 

Ration for Brood Sows: 
Dairy Cows on Pasture: 
Milk Cows: 431, 603; For Pigs: 
567; For Young Calves: 367; For 
Suckling Ewes: 499. 

Relative Value of Feeds: 155, 367. 

Root Crops for Feed: 271. 

Silage—Best for Summer: 612, 

Tankage—What It Is: 321. 

Value of Feeds: 155. 

Waste Peanuts for Hogs: 543. 

What Various Feeds Contain: 618. 


FEEDING 


Bulletins on Feeding: 328, 483. 

Feeding Milk Cows and Calves: 
399, 467. 

Feeding Silage to Mules: 
Oat ang Vetch Hay: 727 

Feeding Sorghum Seed: 339, 

Feeding Terms Defined: 221. 

Feeding Values Cottonseed Meal, 
Corn and Oats: 531. 

Proper Ration for a Horse: 399. 

Should Mules Be Fed in Separate 
Stalls?: 399. 

The Farmer Must Know How to 
Feed: 640, 

When to Feed: 303. 








339, 482. 





HOGS 


A Fake Exposed—Wheeler’s Hog 
Cholera Remedy: 352, 

A Georgia Sow’s Record: 

An Article About Hogs: 598. 

An Artificial Mother for ioe 634. 

A Tale of Two Sows: 

Bacon Breeds: 598. 

Berkshires: 63, 598. 

Berkshires or Durocs?: 123. 

Breeds of Hogs—Cheshires, Ches- 
ter Whites, Duroc-Jerseys, Es- 
sex, Hampshires, O. I. Cs., Po- 
land-Chinas, Tamworths: 598. 

Brood Sow Experience: 569. 

Buzzards Spread Hog Cholera: 372 

Care of Hogs in Hot Weather: 613. 

Care of Hogs at Vaccination: 657. 

Combatting Hog Cholera: 612, 

Dipping Hogs: 697. 

Fake Cholera Cures: 657. 

Green Rye Not Injurious to Pigs: 
18, 

Hogs in North Carolina: 7338, 

Holding a Large Boar: 531. 

Inbreeding—To What Extent Safe: 
1 


Leading Lard Bree eds: 598. 
Money From Hogs: 514, 592. 
—— Hogs: 598; And Cholera: 


Pig Hating Sow—Remedy: 499, 

Proportion of Live to Dressed 
Weight: 31, 

Thumps: 634, 

Tonic for Hogs: 221. 

U. S. Warns Against Fake Hog 
Cholera Cures: 697. 

When Pigs Are Expected: 482. 

Yorkshires: 598, 


HORSES AND MULES 


Azoturia (Spinal Meningitis): 449. 
About the Horse: 
Blind Teeth and 
Eye: 95. 
Bulletin on Feeding Mules: 483, 
Buy Mares Instead of Mules: 543. 
Care of Horse’s Shoulder: 45. 
Coach Horses: 537. 
Draft Horses: 550. 
Horses of Early Days: 537 
Horse’s Place on the Farm: 550. 
Horse With Depraved Appetite: 
123; With Loose Bowels: 63, 
Mare Walks on Toe: 95. 
Percherons of High Class Come to 
Mississippi: 78. 
Roadsters: 537. 


POULTRY 


in Poultry 





Diseases of the 


Advertising Business: 
46. 

Best Stick to a Single Breed: 

Bulletins on Poultry: 147, 452. 

Business Breeds of Poultry: 125 

Coéperative Selling of Eggs: 131. 

Containers for Mailing Eggs by 
Parcel Post: 131. 

Ducks—Money From: 128; Pekin: 
128; Indian Runner: 257, 384; 
Trouble With: 488. 

Eggs—Preserving: 203, 289. 

Eggs—Never Hatch 131, 

Egg—Breeders Should 
Care in Shipping: 454. 

Feed: 130 

Fre neh Table Poultry: 572. 
yreen Feed and Care: 126. 

Hens Do Not Lay: 454, 

How Mr. Conner Caught 50 Hawks 
416; Objection To: 661. 

How Pure-bred Poultry Pays: 416, 

How to Kill and Bleed Poultry for 
Market: 572, 661. 

Happy Hens the Secret: 126. 

Langshans: 257. 

Off Colored Birds: 289. 

Poultry and Bookkeeping: 454 

Prices of Breeding Stock: 147, 

Rhode Island Reds: 257 

Success Through Cope ration: 45 

Success with Hens: 130, 324, 51 

Summer Care Of: 741, 

Sweet Potatoes for Poultry: 289. 

The Best Breeds: 617. 

The Story of a Successful Poultry 
Farm: 19, 80, 112, 182, 354, 518 

Timely Poultry Notes: 19, 49, 716. 

To Develop Poultry Industry in 
South Carolina: 384. 

Trapnesting Poultry: 145. 

Turkeys: 49, 128. 

Watery Whites of Eggs: 416, 

Why So Many Fail With: 488. 

wee Eggs, How to Get Them: 


572. 


Exercise 





MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 


CO6PERATION 
4 Gigantic Cotton Warehousing 
Plan: 407. 


A Virginia Dark Tobacco Growers’ 
Views: 405, 


By laws for Coéperative Societies: 








Business Coédperation: 15. 


Cabbage and Codéperation: 4 

Cobperation in Grading, Market- 
ing and Rural Credits: 15, 381; 
In Finishing Farm Products: 15, 
381; Buying Livestock: 381; 
Marketing Peanuts: 36, 55; 3 
ing Farm Machinery: 381; Fer- 
tilizers: 381, 566; Purchase of 
Crimson Clover Hullers, 76; Oil 
Mills: 17; Telephone Co.: 381. 

Co6peration Would Make Southern 
Farmers the Most Prosperous on 
Earth: 541, 

Efficient Production and Efficient 
Marketing: 473. 

How a Farmers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. Works: 140 

How Business Men May 

How Danish Farmers 
274, 





‘Help: 76. 
Codperate: 


274. 

How Tatnall County Did It: 242. 

Town Run by Young Men: 34. 

True Coéperative Spirit: 274. 

Will Peanut Growers Coéperate or 
Get Swindled Again: 598. 

EDUCATION 

Are Your Schools What 
Should Be? 241. 

County Commencements: 241, 252, 
284, 351, 359, 541. 

Education in South: 219, 

Knapp School of Country Life: 72. 

Southern Educational Conference: 
391, 

State Libraries and the Education- 
al System: 359 

Some Papers We Recommend: 218. 

State Sehools for the Blind and 
Deaf: 282. 

State Superintendent of: 229. 

Traveling Libraries: 218, 

What are Your Children Reading? 
632, 


They 





FARMERS’ UNION 


A Community 
Make One: 218. 

A Farmers’ and Business Men's 
Organization: 305. 

A Rest Room for 
54, 

A Successful Farmers’ Purchasing 
Agency: 390. 

Arkansas Union Has Cotton Mar- 
keting Plan: 358. 

Better Farming Practices and Tor- 
rens System Needed: 294. 

Cobperation—Twelve Fundamental 
Principles: 230. 

Community Livestock Breeding: 


Survey—How to 


Farm Women: 


391, 

Civilization Depends Upon Rural 
Industry: 391. 

Coébperation Makes the Difference: 
422, 

County Fairs vs. Carnivals: 422. 

Collective Buying of Fertilizers: 
144, 

Committees Suggested for Farm- 
ers’ Clubs: 230. 

Coéperation in Purchasing Farm 
Machinery: 194, 

Divide Fertilizer Payments: 331, 

Duke’s Cotton Warehouse Propo- 
sition: 490, 491, 523, 547, 575, 594, 

Farmers’ ee and State 
Officers 

—_ Union 

eeecien in Virginia: 547. 

Land and Loan Association: 
490, 546, 574. 

North Carolina Union: 22, 54, 87. 

Notes and Comment: 262, 423, 491, 
23, 575, 662, 700, 743. 

Parliamentary Rules for Farmers’ 
Union ang Clubs: 236. 

Programs for Local Unions: 86, 
117, 144, 330, 358, 390. 

Purposes of the Farmers’ Union: 
54, 86, 145, 194, 331. 

South Carolina Notes: 
614, 728, 

Suggestions for Local Unions: 86, 
522, 546, 614, 662, 680, 700. 

The Farm is Entitled to Better 
Credit Facilities: 522. 

The Fight is Not to Bring People 
Back to the Land: 391. 

The One-Horse Farmer: 546. 

The Rural Community: 17. 

The South’s Loss Because of Izg- 
norance of Cotton Values: 680. 

The Union and Politics: 574. 

The Work of the Pioneers: 700. 

Topics for Discussion in Locals: 
258, 447, 438, 458. 

Withdrawal of Treasury Deposit 
and Decline in Cotton: 23. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 


Absentee Landlordism: 594, 700, 
Alarming Increase in Tenantry: 
218 








Wo rk in Johnston: 


458, 


54, 86, 194, 


Both Sides of Tenant Question: 6, 

Dividing Up Farms: 298, 319. 

Farm Tenure in Cotton Belt: 206. 

Increase Negro Farm Acreage: 213, 

Land Owning, Coéperative Farm- 
ers Needed: 84. 

Land Problem in Mexico: 298. 

Landlords and Tenants: 6, 277, 
$27, 700, 732. 

Land Owner Should Reward Ten- 
ant for Increased Fertility: 541. 

President Barrett on Tenant Sys- 
tem: 541, 

Tenants or Landowners: 285. 

White Tenantry Increasing Faster 
Than Negro: 219. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

An Unwholesome Tendency in 
Publie Affairs: 591, 

Farmer Opposed to Torrens 
tem: 567. 

Farmers Should Demand Fair Leg- 
islation: 412, 

Get Good Men for Your Next Leg- 
islature 319, 447, 

Has the Owner or Share Cropper a 
Right to Control Farm Work— 
The Law: 87. 

Politics Alone Will Not 
Farmers’ Problems: 413. 
Rural Credits: 107, 285, 294, 295, 
296, 318, 351, 357, 381, 405, 614. 
The Torrens: Law: 107, 233, 3465, 
412, 540, 567, 605. 


Sys- 


Solve 


The Inheritance Tax: 447, 

The Smith-Lever Agriculture Ex- 
tension Bill: 252, 694. 

Taxes and Taxation: 505, 

Taxing Unimproved Lands: 84, 

Wealth Escapes Taxation: 541, 

What Can We Do About It? 591. 

Woman Suffrage—A Joint Debate: 
349, 356, 362, 708. 
MARKETS AND ™ ARKETING 

Coéperative Peanut Cleaning Plants 
Needed: 36, 

Cc otton Marketing Must be 
ed: 25 

County C ‘otton Graders: 342. 

Duplication of Service: 541. 

Freight Rates on Livestock: 84. 

Good Opportunity for Codperation: 
36, 720. 

Have Matketing Days: 519. 

How Can We Get Better Facilities 
For Marketing Livestock: 322. 
In Justice to Our Commission 

Merchants: 175. 
Marketing Association: 669, 720. 
Marketing Cotton: 68. 
Marketing the Peanut: 36, 55, 274. 
Marketing at a Disadvantage: 604. 
Meeting Florida Horticultural As- 
sociation and Growers’ and Ship- 
pers’ League: 607. 


Reform- 


Meeting Santa Rosa Producers’ As- 


sociation: 355. 

Merchants and Farmers Must Buy 
Together: 541 

Protecting Peas in Shipping: 7. 

Railroads Help Marketing: 402. 

Southern States Association of 
Markets: 263. 

The Duke Cotton Warehouse Plan: 
512. 

The Growe r Pays the Freight: 2 

Unscientific Freight Rates: 470. 

Want a State Warehousing 
tem: 557. 

Warehouse Loans on Tobacco: 5 

We have Too Few Producers: i 

Will Tobacco Prices Be Good Ne 
Fall? 350. 

Where the Big Profit Is: 5690 

UNCLASSIFIED 

A Contrast Between City and 
Country: 611, 
A Little Comment on What Other 
Folks Say: 567. 
Are You Making a 
Anything: 494, 

A Socialist Runs Afoul of Us: 175. 

A Word Personal: 447. 

Better Borrow Money 
Time Prices: 567, 

Big High Sounding Schemes: 351. 

Character, Education and Home- 
ownership Essential: 633. . 

Community Leagues, Surveys and 
Centers: 633. 

County Fairs: 694. 

Developing Rural Community Life: 
611, 633. 

Don't Be a Land Miser: 136. 

Don’t Forget: 566. 

Fixing Day: 470. 

Foolish .Line Fence Quarrels: 341, 

Good Things the Farmer Could En- 
joy: 478. 

Heat No More Oppressive in South 
Than North: 8, 
How to Develop the 

munity: 633, 
Keeping Bees From Crossing: 471. 
Keeping the Boy on the Farm: 729 
Let’s Have a Pretty Home: 373. 
Let Us Organize Our Forces: 468, 
List of Our Senators and Repre- 

sentatives in Congress: 211 
Little Talks to Farm Boy . 
Louisiana and Free Sugar: 632. 
Make Country Life Attractive: 471 
Men Who Are Making a New 

South Carolina: 45. 

Nature Points the Way: 4. 
State Health Officers: 211. 

State of South Carolina Should 
Acquire Clemson College: 355. 
The Issues in North Carolina: 737. 
The Jucklins: 9, 51, 70, 108, 138, 

178, 220, 246, 278, 344, 374, 407, 

440, 475, 506, 545, 571. 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 

Come: 625, 658, 678, 698, 718, 740 
The Panama Canal Tolls: 447. 
The Old Fellows Learning: 380. 
The Plight of The Southern States 

Cotton Corporation: 351. 

Use ‘‘We’’ More: 14, 
Vaccinate Against Typhoid: 674. 
We Have Not Had Rural Commun- 

ities: 611. 

What is That in Thine 


Specialty of 


Than Pay 


tural Com- 





Hand? 519, 


OUR FARM WOMEN 


About Birds: 410, 5. 

A Child’s Party: 281. 

A Food—Or 4 Luxury: 411, 

A Help in Ironing: 570. 

An Alphabet For Housekeepers: 
251, 

A Nice Chatty Letter: 2 

A Talk With Parents: 78. 

w ho Do Not 











A Word _to Those 

tead: 521, 
Baby's Food After First Year: 564. 
Baby—To Keep Well in Hot 


Weather: 652. 
Baking Powders and Yeasts: 631, 
Buying Labor-saving Tools for the 

House: 172. 

Calories Per Pound: 216, 

Candor and Kindness: 511. 
Canning: 693. 

Care of Mother and Baby: 538. 
Chinaberry Bead Chains: 411, 
Coffee—Don't Give to Children: 

348. 

Cooking Vegetables Without Meat: 

104, 

Cooking Sunday: 692. 
Country Plays: 672. 
Culinary Recipes: 13, 

328, 520, 570, 606, 653, ’ 
Cultivate the Habit of Saving: 445 
Delicious Cherry Recipes: 653. 
Dictionary of Household Terms: 

217. 

Diet For Children: 589. 

Diet in Dyspepsia: 631. 
Digestibility of Foods: 348. 
Doctor’s Bills and Cooking: 672. 
Dogs and Table Supply: 734. 
Economy Hints: 570. 

Equipment for the Kitchen: 173. 
Every Woman's Garden: 510, 
Facts About Foods: 216. 

Fashion Notes: 486. 

Fight Flies: 74, 520, 652, 663, 734. 
Fire! 378. 

Fireless Cooker: 693, 712, 734. 






(23) 747 


Food Values of Foods in Menus: 
379. 

Fourteen Suggestions: 317. 

For Your Health’s Sake Grow Veg- 
etables: 104, 

Fundamentals of Good Cooking: 

Garden: 104, 251, 281, 454, 

Good Methods of Lighting the 


House: 172. 
Have a Valentine Day Party: 192. 
Help the Women Folks: 457. 


Hens a Nuisance in Villages: 673. 

How a Farmers’ Club Can Wake 
Up a Neighborhood: 77. 

Household Conveniences 72, 693. 

Household Economics: 588, 693. 

How Old Henny Penny Helped Out 
Christmas: 135. 

How One Woman Makes 
Selling Sausage: 13, 

How to Care for Lamps: 42, 

How to Cut a Working Apron: 479, 

How to Make Pretty Beads: 606. 

How to Wash Blankets: 564, 

Housewives’ Table of Weights and 
Measures: 216. 

Inefficiency in Housework: 281, 

Let Daughter Study Home Econo- 
mics: 652, 

Let Us Live at Home: 456, 

Lightening Laundry Work: 172. 

Making Good Butter: 43, 608. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson on So- 
cial Center Idea: 105. 

Mental Clutter: 250, 





Money 


Make Your Farm Women's Pro- 
gram Fit Your Needs: 565. 
Mrs Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries: 


75, 90, 105, 
693, 734. 
Mrs Hutt Asks a Word With Mr. 

Farmer: 373. 
More Happiness for Country Girls: 
316, 


269, 453, 486, 520, 673, 


Moths: 652. 

Milk Values: 348. 

Mosquitoes: 672. 

Neat Habits in Children: 570. 

Nursing as a Profession: 410. 

Our Coéperative Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety: 445. 

Patterns: 90, 192, 260, 328. 

Patent Medicines: 478, 

Preventable Diseases: 630. 


Prize Babies—Alabama, 588, 630; 
Florida, 378: Georgia, 630; Ken- 


tucky, 630; Louisiana, 608; North 
Carolina, 538; South Carolina, 
§30; Tennessee, 444; Texas, 410; 

Programs for United Farm Women 
608, 813; Purposes: 212, 

Recipes for Sausage: 251, 

Sanitation: 692. 

Strawberries: 608. 

Suggestions: 42, 478, 564, 653. 

Small Articles Every Housewife 
Should Have: 12, 

Some School Lunches: 280. 

Some Remedies from the 
Shelf: 539. 

Sowing Seeds for a Thrifty 
74 


Pantry 
Home: 


Stencilling: 486. 

Squabs: 378, 637 

Suggested Constitution: 212, 

The Common Drinking Cup: 348, 

The Housewife’s Logical Guide- 
book: 214. 

The Family Toilet: 479. 

The Farm Kitchen: 480, 

The High Cost of Living: 479, 

The Moving Picture Show: 42, 

That Which We Have Not—In the 
Pantry: 510; In the Kitchen: 
538; In the Garden: 564. 

The Soup Pot: 565. 

The Three Leaved Ivy: 564. 

The Use of Pain: 134, 

Time Required for 
Foods: 217. 

Time Table for Cooking: 216. 

Tobacco, Snuff, Cigarettes: 478, 

To _Keep Lamps From Smoking: 


Digesting 


To the Mothers of Homely Girls: 
288, 

To W omen Who Ask for Reading 
Matter: 444, 

Farm Women 
75, 312; 6T2 

Vegetables the Year Round: 134. 

Water Supply: 172. 

Well Balanced Diets: 379. 

When the Book Agent Comes: 411. 


PARCEL POST 
Better Parcel Post Facilities: 44, 
Containers for Shipping Eggs: 131. 
Improved Facilities: 413. 
New Parcel Post Rates: 228, 
Parcel Post, a Symposium: 501, 502 
Virginia Farmers Fight For: 434, 
RACE SEGREGATION 
An Ugly Situation: 481, 465. 
A Lessen From Santo Domingos 
695, 
An Appeal to the Figures: 695, 
From a Tennessee Leader: 481, 
Race Segregation: 107, 175, 219, 
233, 253, 413, 447, 481, 680, 730. 
Requiring Negroes to Buy in Come 
munities by Themselves: 319, 


Notes: 43, 





The Law We Need Against Race 
Mixing: 481. 
The White Man's Shame: 513 


The White 
655. 


South and the Negro: 


ROADS 


3ad Roads Hinder: 691, 

Construction of Earth Roads: 461, 

Good Roads Organizations Direc- 
tory: 230. 

Locating County Roads: 730. 

Road Drag: 446. 

toads and Rural Schools: 276. 

What Bad Roads Cost: 203, 





TIMBER AND ‘FORESTRY 
A Device for Protecting 
Against Livestock: 98, 
A Measurement Table for Lumber: 


Trees 


Cedar Rust Disease: 113. 

Forests Men Have Grown: 448, 
More About Shade Trees: 241. 
Pine Forests: 455, 

Plant Trees in Winter: 143, 
Setting Shade Trees: 98, 

Starting New Forests: 455. 

The Best Shade Trees: 143, 

bie Forest and the Crop It Yields: 
The Forest’s Usefulness: 455, 
Trees for Home Grounds: 98, 

Tree Planting With Dynamite: 573 
Use of Stump Puller: 457, 458, 
When to Set Trees: 98. 
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WE WILL GIVE YOU OR SOME 
“atONEY* OTHER BOY OR GIRL THIS 
capone, i 9 aust PONY WITH COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Pony with silver mane and 
tail. She is three years 
old, 42 inches high and 
weighs close to 350 pounds 
and is pretty nearly worth 
her weight in gold. Did 
you ever see @ circus par- 
ade with lots and lots of 
cute little ponies? Well, 
**Honey’’ is even pret- 
tier and cuter than most 
circus ponies we ever saw. 
She is kind and gentle, too, 
and whenever you come 
out in the pasture to romp : ; 
with her she snuggles her “ ¢ Ss Hq te ees é 
soft little nose into your Bien. ‘ 

hand looking for the lump > é } 

of sugar she expects you % 

to bring her. But when 
you are ready for a ride or 


a 
drive Mh tae _is al- iy 
ways gia to pit-a-pat . =. — 
down the road with you als / tan. wtih ao “ oo | 





her back hisk eres 
on her back or whisk you ¥ 

about at a merry clip in =N i *| r/ | 
the stylish pony buggy we aw: i 

send along with her. Can , S Se 
you imagine anything you , : 
would like to own more 
than “*Honey”’ and her 
outfit? Just send us your 
name and address at once 
and we will tell you how 
you can get her and the 
whole outfit free. 











If You Want to Own “Honey” 








THE OUTFIT 


AND. best of all we.send 
with ‘*‘Honey”’ a 
complete Pony Outfit— 
pony buggy, harness, sad- 
dle and bridle. - The little 
four wheeled carriage, fin- 
ished in red and black, is 
made especially for ‘‘Hon- 
ey,’’and the black nickel- 
trimmed harness sets her 
off to best advantage. A 
tan leather English ridin 
saddle and a beautifu 
Indian horsehair bridle 
make the outfit complete. 
This bridle was made es- 
pecially for us by an old 
cowboy at Deer Lodge, 
Montana, out of beauti- 
fully colored horsehair— 
red, blue, green, white, 
orange and black—which 
he weaves into remarkable 
Indian designs. No child 
could ask for a prettier or 
more complete outfit than 
the one we send with 
**Honey,”’ all freight 
and express charges paid. 
Read the rest of this page 
carefully and then send us 
your name and address so 
we can tell you how to 
et ‘*‘Money’’ and the 
utfit for your own. 





UST as soon as we hear from you we will tell you exactly how to go ahead and get “Honey.” 
is known all over the country because it gives Shetland Ponies to good boys and girls. Don’t let anybody persuade 


Our Pony Club 

















you that you can not get this beautiful little pony and outfit because our plan of giving away ponies is different from others. The fact 

that we have already given 210 ponies and outfits to 210 boys and girls all over the United States from the state of Vermont to the state of 

California, many going over 1,800 mi.es from St. Paul, is proof that we really give ponies away. The banker or postmaster in your town knows that the Webb 

»Publishing Company of St. Puul, Minaesota, publishers of The Farmer’s Wife and established over 30 years, is one of the largest publishing firms in the United 

States and can afford to give away ponies to advertise its papers. We never heard of a single one of the 210 children to whom we have already given ponies until 

, wrote and told us that they wanted one and that is why you must send us your name and address at once, if you want us to send you “Honey” and her 
y outfit. 








. 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 210 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


“White Sox,’ Crayton Adams, Tallapoosa Co., Alabama, “‘Flip,’? Imogene Schwartz, Mentqomery Co., Maryland. “‘Paddy,"’ Grace McGogy, McIntosh Co., N. Dakota. 
“Bob,’’ John B. Corn, Jr., Pulaski Co., Arkansas. “‘Clipper,’’ Adelaide J. Stever, Bristol Co., Mass. “sRoxy,’’ Eldon Crego, Madison Co., Ohio. 
**Sweetheart,’’ Lillias E. T. Howe, Nevada Co., California. “‘Cutey,’’ Bonnie Jean Hill, Ingham Co., Michigan. : Dappie,’’ Ernest L. Heckert, York Co., Pennsylvania. 
Lucky,’’ Mildred Struthers, Cochise Co., Arizona. **Star,’’ Clarence Grover, Polk Co., Minnesota. ‘Irene,’’ Colgate M. Searle, Kent Co., Rhode Island. 
ppin,’? Doris Navarette, Fairfield Co., Connecticut. “*Duke,’? Dorothy Lee Eagle, Jackson Co., Missouri. **Cupid,’” Edna Evans, Moody Co., So. Dakota. 
“Sport,’’ Fred Hagerman, Du Page Co., Wlinois. ““Andy,’’ Alfred H. Brown, Teton Co., Montana. *‘Lady,’’ Marion Jones, Franklin Co., Tennessee. 
“*Heinie,’’ Clarence Niemoeiler, St. Bartholomew Co.,tndiana. ‘‘Bingo,’’ Jeanette Lansing, Dixon Co., Nebraska. ‘.Dainty,"” Gladys Ellwood, Franklin Co., Vermont. 
“‘Daisy,’’ Leta Hainline, Adair Co., lowa. **Hummer,’’ Arthur Wallace, Burlington Co., New Jersey. ‘‘John,’’ Harry Bauserman, Augusta Co., Virginia. 
**Jerry,’’ Cleta Johnson, Douglas Co., Kansas. **Tip,’? Chester H. McKee, Wayne Co., New York. **Scotty,’’ Catherine Rohrbeck, Pacific Co., Washington. 
“*Keno,’’ Vanessa Lykins, Bourbon Co., Kentucky. “Silver-Tips,’’ Georgia Lee Barringer, Stanley Co.,®%. Car. ‘“‘Princess,’® Geneva Holt, Nicholas Co., W. Virginia. 


NOTICE WE PRINT THE NAMES OF 30 OF OUR 210 LUCKY PONY WINNERS. We would gladly print the whole 210 names if we had room for them here, but we will send 
them to you just as soon as we hear from you. 


Possibly some of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if a, Fon probably know them because our Lucky Pony 
Winners are the best known children in their neighborhoods. However, it makes no difference where you live; if you send us your name and are the lucky child to get ‘*Honey’’ she and her 
whole outfit will be shipped without one cent of cost to you. If you send us your name the day you read this, we will send you 1,000 votes for “‘Money’’ and a big surprise that will double 
your chances of getting a Shetland Pony. 


==:Cut Out This Pony Coupon and Mail Today -ssseaseseunsy EVERY CLUB MEMBER GETS A PRIZE. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, ig f 
588 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn.: Every single child who sends us his name and joins our Pony Club will re- 
ceive a handsome prize of his own choosing. Besides the Pony Outfit (and the Big 
Surprise we have for you) we will give Bicycles, Diamond Rings, Sewing Machines, 
Rifles, Cameras, Gold Watches, Flashlights, and many other wonderful rewards that 
you never could get until now. Of course, *‘Hioney” and her dandy Outfit is the 
best prize of all and you have the same opportunity to get her as any other boy or 
girl if you send us your name now. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 


Our ponies are given away so quickly that you will be more sure of getting this one if you sit 
right down now and send us the coupon with your name and address or a ‘etter (either way will be 
all right.’ The work we require you to do to be a full fledged Pony Club Member, eligible to get 
“*Honey’’ is so easy that any child who could drive a pony can do it. Weshall write you promptly 
just as soon as we hear from you. 


Address all ‘| R VIFF P< [2 588 Webb Bldg., 
Letters to ‘ : St. Paul, Mina. 

















Please send me Certificate of Member- 
ship and pictures of ‘“‘Honey’’ and iell 
me how to take care of Shetland Ponies 
I have no pony and want to own 
“‘Honey.”’ 











STATE 
THIS COUPON IS GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “HONEY” 























